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THE WORK THAT LIES BEFORE US. 


Ix another column we print a circular just 
issued by the Executive Committee of the 
Liberation Society. It sketches a programme 
of action for the coming year. It may be 
taken as the practical reply of the committee 
to the proceedings in the House of Commons on 
the 16th of May last. Its general purport and 
tone are just what we should have expected. 
The committee, although they do not affect to 
ignore the severity of the back-handed blow 
inflicted upon the movement by a combination 
of both political parties to suppress discussion, 
and precipitate a division, at a moment when 
the supporters of Mr. Miall’s motion were least 
prepared to resist it, are not disposed to take 
the success of the unusual tactics resorted to on 
that oécasion as any fair measure of the actual 
position and strength, either in Parliament or 
in the country at large, of the cause of disesta- 
blishment. They look upon it as nothing more 
than one of those adverse vicissitudes that are 
sure to vary the progress of a great and pro- 
tracted struggle. They are by no means dis- 
couraged by it. They see in it no evidence of 
retrogression. They are quite ready to accept, 
and to bear in mind, the lessons it suggests. 
But its chief effect upon them has been, and 
will be, to brace up their energies to still greater 
exertion, and to concentrate upon the object 
they are seeking to effect all the resources 
within the reach of willing and devoted hearts. 

On a first review of the disaster which befell 
Mr. Miall’s motion on the occasion above ad- 
verted to, we ventured to predict that the 
triumph of his opponents was rather nominal 
than real, and that the extent of it, when 
accurately guaged, would turn out to be but 
poor compensation for the unusual and unjus- 
tifiable nature of the tactics resorted to. Facts 
bear out our anticipations. Public opinion has 
not been materially affected by a stratagem 
which proved nothing beyond the determination 
of the majority to get rid of a debate felt to be 
inconvenient. The position in which the ques- 
tion stood in the House of Commons two years 
age has not been greatly altered either for or 
against it. Notwithstanding the decisive terms 
of the motion introduced by the junior member 
for Bradford last month, it proved that only 
one short of a hundred votes would have been 
given in its favour had all who intended to sup- 
port the motion been allowed the ordinary oppor- 
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tunity of doing so. This does not, at any rate, 
look like a falling away of Parliamentary 


strength. That only 61 votes were actually 


recorded in support of the motion, was due to 


a surprise. It indicated nothing calculated to 
arrest the future efforts of the active friends of 
goo | the movement. It carried with it no lasting 


moral influence. The impression it made at 
first glance has already worn away. One, and 
only one, effect of it promises to be enduring, 
and that is an increasingly stringent resolution 


en the part of Liberationists to prosecute their 


enterprise to a successful issue. we 
The Executive Committee have not suffered 
the grass to grow beneath their feet. They 


626 | have thus early planned and announced their 
67 | next campaign. They will immediately proceed 
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to the work they have undertaken. Wisely, we 
think, they have changed the venue for their 
next trial. They appeal from the House of 
Commons to the constituencies. There are 
other reasons for their doing so besides the 
obviously unfriendly spirit of that House. 
Next session, which will the last of 
the present Parliament, will be seriously 
broken in upon by the anxiety of mem- 
bers to secure their seats. Ié is preferable 
on all accounts to adjourm the contest 
to those sites and occasions in which the 
question may be most practically discussed, and 
cannot well be evaded. We gather from the 
circular which has suggested these remarks 
that there will be no dbatement in the efforts 
made by the Society to enlighten public opinion, 
or to discharge towards all parts of the country 
those tuitional and stimulative functions which 
constitute the main feature of the Society’s 
mission. But speeial attention will be given to 
the constituent bodies; special miachinery will 
be employed in accurately ascertaining the 
position, prospects, and spirit of each; special 
arguments will be employed with a view to in- 
fluence electoral arrangements and results. 
What was done in 1868, and done with admitted 
success, will be repeated with even greater 
unanimity and enthusiasm this year ind next. 
Mr. Gladstone has taunted us by a reference to 
our comparative weakness. We shall haye, as 
best we can, to answer that taunt. There 
need be no display of angry temper—none 
of that blind fanaticism which builds up 
walls to run its head against. But there 
will be, we trust, a calm and immoveable 
resolution to rise superior to mere party claims, 
and to evoke and employ for the cause of dis- 
establishment the whole of that strength both 
of opinion and feeling, which earnest zeal, 
under the guidance of wisdom and self-restraint, 
can hope to command. ' 

We deem it wholly superfluous to address 
any exhortations to our friends to second the 
efforts of the Executive Committee, whether 
by their liberality or by their personal activity. 
In neither respect have we ever found them fall 
short of the emergency which they were called 
upon to meet. They are not likely to recoil 
from their duty now. We content ourselves, 
therefore, with simply inviting their attention 
to the circular of the Executive Committee, and 
with reminding them that what they aro 
resolved to do thereupon, will be doubly effec- 
tive if it be done at once. 


„ 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY. 


NEARLY a thousand con tions in London 
have collected by one day’s voluntary contribu- 


tion supwards of 12, 000. for the hospitals and dis- 
3 of the metropolis—a sum, which if not 
arge for such a rich city, is very well 
for a beginning. The Priest and tho 
** Levite,” abandoning for one Sunday the 
customary T of isolated meditation on their 
own ties, have joined each other and tho 
oy Samaritan,” in a vigorous united effort 
to pour oil and wine into the wounded traveller. 
It is some comfort to think that the one thin 
which perhaps all these religious bodies coul 
be persuaded to do conjointly is a work of 
charity essentially Christian; and we will hope 
that it was pointed out in every congregation 
that while in the Gospeb there are brought for- 
ward two exemplary Samaritans, one to teach 
men how to confer benefits, and the other to 
teach them how to acknowledge favours con- 
ferred, it was also noted and proclaimed that 
in éach case the pattern of conduct selected was 
taken from the wrong Church, and not from 
the nation whose ecclesiastical affairs were in 
roper order. Myriads of men who would not 
or the world join in common prayer, or holy 
song, or in listening to common instruction ; 
whose distinct shibboleths are heard hissing or 
lisping beneath all their acts of Divine worship ; 
who have no spiritual dealings with each other, 
and do not wish for any in the present world ; 
some of whom firmly anathematise each other as 
corrupters of the faith and the plagues of Ohris - 
tendom—have yet by a common impulse offered 
thus gladly of their substance to the service of 
God in the service of man. Nay more, they have 
felt the stimulus and pleasure of a common 
object and a catholic sympathy in followin 
out the suggested method of beneficence, — 
proved, in some cases no doubt unconsciously, 
the substantial identity of the law of their life. 
Thus it is that while speculation tes men, 
practice unites them; and the future heaven, 
of which all these divided eae chant in 
their sacred hymns, will compel the Unity, once 
and for ever, which is now the transitory glory 
of Hospital Sunday. 
The distribution of the sum collected is to be 
carried out on a principle which will commend 
it to the approval of the public. The three 
t endowed hospitals, St. Bartholomew’s, 
t. Thomas’s, and Guy’s, are not to share in the 
proceeis of the charity. In every case the 
claim to assistance is to be regulated by the 
actual work done for the le in past years 
by each hospital, after deducting the expenses 
of the staff; so that institutions existing chiefly 
for the benefit of the medical profession will not 
share the spoil. | 
The extent to which medical aid is required 
by the poorer classes may be wig d understood 
from the fact that during the year the three 
great endowed hospitals relieved on the average 
one hundred thousand out-patients apiece, 
besides an average of four thousand in-patients 
carefully treated in the wards. But there are 
besides sixty other medical institutions and dis- 
pensaries designed for the relief of the sick 
r; so that the number of the ailing in Lon- 
n, who cannot well afford to pay the doctor, 
composes a great army. That the number 
should be so great. after all recent improvements 
in drainage, ventilation, and food, shows how 
powerful are the causes still operating to the 
production of disease among the people. Amon 
these are no doubt the overcrowding occasion 
by the compulsory removal of nearly a million 
of the inhabitants of London during the im- 
provements” of the last twenty years. Build- 
ing has not kept pace with the influx and 
increase of the poorer population. The efforts 
made by the Peabody trustees, and the three 
other building boards, have resulted only in 
making provision for 20,000 souls. The vast- 
ness of the problem to be solved seems to daunt 
both private speculation and the public admi- 
nistrators. Nothing, it seems to us, will meet 
the case except some such enterprise as that 
undertaken by the municipal body of Glasgow, 
who have obtained borrowing powers, and 


bought up the rookeries, let out the work of 


rebuilding to builders, on plans imposed by 
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theraselves, with a right to purchase the free- 
hold at twenty-two years’ rental; the result 
being the reconstruction of some of the worst 

uarters of G w, and a direct and patent 

iminution of b 
of thieves; while the w 
furnished with healthy homes for which th 
= — pay, and which assist them to 

ecency of liymg: — 

There can, — be no doubt that the 
diseases which call for so vast an ap aratus of 
cure are chiefly the result, not of = c neglect 
but of personal vice and folly. e obstinate 
refusal to ventilate their workshops and homes, 
the marvellous antipathy to cleanliness in per- 
son, dwelling, and apparel, which characterise 
the masses of the lower sort of people, the 
foolish expenditure, on holiday finery and in 
cheap, but to them costly, imitation of the dress 
of their ‘‘ superiors,” of money which ought to be 
spent in underclothing and in wholesome food 
—all of these causes have much to do with the 
depressed constitutional state of so many of the 

r. Thence comes the readiness with which 
he door is open for epidemics; and thence the 
2 —— for intoxicants which is consuming 
and degrading the people. Better lodgment, 
better air, better food, better clothing, these 
are the sure and certain remedies for drunken- 
ness, or at least for that low physical and moral 
tone out of which drunkenness generally springs. 
While, therefore, every device for supporting 
the London hospitals is to be commended, so 
long as it does not train the people to needless 
dependence on the rich, we cannot but desire 
that more effort were expended in teaching the 
populace the arts of healthy living. Especially 
is it to be wished that the women of the work- 
ing classes could be better instructed in the arts 
of house- sweetening, of cookery, and of cloth- 
ing their families, so as to ensure a higher 
degree of health in the crowded cities. ere 
can be no considerable amendment until there 
is an improvement in female education. Multi- 
tudes of the men are anxious for an advance, 
but it is the lack of clean and attractive homes 
which leads them into temptation. Thereis no 
better work done in England than that by 
which the home life of the artisan and of the 
labourer is rendered brighter and more pure. 

We hear much sharp criticism in our time of 
the mischief wrought by the charities of the 
churches; and indeed too much can scarcely be 
said of the miseries inflicted by a blind bene vo- 
lence. But it is sometimes forgotten by our 
severe economists that it is easier to condone 
the excesses of voluntary compassion than to 
endure the ills that come when either there is 
no private compassion for the poor or no public 
provision for them. In classical times the poor 
were to a great extent the property of the rich, 
for they were held in slavery, and then their 
owners found their interest in caring for the 
bodily welfare of their working chattels and 
dependents. In Rome the State fed by bonus 
the myriads of freemen who were too indigent 
to live. Christianity, when the empire fell, 
gradually enfranchised the slaves, thereb 
introduced a pau and mendicity which on 


by ity. In our own country we have 
united the Roman and the Christian methods. 
The State feeds the starving freeman, and the 
Church assists the struggling citizen. Un- 
doubtedly there is the danger of hereby training 
millions in a communistic reliance on public 
aid. But we are learning as we go along. 
The poor laws are administered with a whole- 
some but discriminating severity, and charity is 
“‘ organising”’ itself so as to vanquish the 
deceptions of the slothful and the vicious. In- 
numerable influences are operating upon that 
„ sunken sixth” of n which causes 
most of our difficulties; education, sanitary 
law, physical improvements, social and friendly 
contact with higher classes, above all the beni 

action of Christiani These cannot fai 


r he condition of the less 
orders, and meantime we may well be 


glad that their i are soothed by a 
A Sere and as 
as the world has ever seen. 


ECCLESIASTICAL’ NOTES. 


Ir our readers can withdraw their attention from 
the Tichborne trial and their imagination from the 
visit of the Shah, they will find that there are one 
or two ecclesiastical subjects of, at least, slight inte- 
rest. The first that we note are connected with the 
proceedings of the Diocesan Conference held last 
week at Peterborough, at which the Bishop of 
Peterborough made the inaugural speech. The 
bishop referred to the disestablishment question. 
First he thought that the defeat of the recent mo- 
tion was a signal and crushing one, but the 
bishop being an Irishman, afterwards proceeded 
to show it was anything but “crushing.” He 


whiskey-shops, and dens | 
i people have been 


the other hand it strove valorously to subdue | his 


thought Churchmen should not over-rate it | 
by putting their trust in princes or politicians ; he 
referred to the fluctuations of political events, and 
remarked that people made a great mistake in mea- 
suring the height of each wave and confoundipg it 
with the strength of the tide ; he expressed his con- 
viction that they would ‘‘ hear more of Mr. Miall,” 
and finally he said that they could not secure the 
continued existence of the Establishment unless they 
lessened some of their party strifes, for a house 
divided against itself must fall, great as the crash 
might be.” Then the movement is not ‘‘ crushed.” 
The other remarkable feature of this conference 
was a debate and the adoption of a resolution upon 
the subject of Church patronage. As we read 
these we felt inclined to exclaim, as was exclaimed 
on an eminent occasion, ‘‘It moves!” Yes, the 
expostulations and exposures of Nonconformists 
are beginning to tell even on the subject of Church 
. This was introduced by the Rev. A. 
Pownall, who moved the following clear and deci- 
sive resolutions : 


That this conference desires a reform in Church 
1 4 in the following particulars:—1. It would 
ave the law cede to the parishioners the right of 
appealing to diocesan tribunals against certain appoint- 
ments to benefices which are at present possible. 2. 
That this conference asks for a revision of the law of 
— 3. The conference will have a law forbidding 
sales by auctions of advowsons and nominations to 
benefices. 


The debate upon these resolutions was brief but 
well sustained in moral tone, and they were 
carried. This kind of proceeding is much better 
than the vague and worthless regrets of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and other members of the 
episcopacy, who have once or twice taken a half- 
frightened courage to say a word or two upon the 
subject without formulating a single proposition. 
Here is something tangible. There is a recognition 
of the spiritual rights of parishioners, an implied 
deprecation of the present rather hypocritical law 
of simony, and a bold assault on the sale of souls. 
People who express themselves in this way are 
getting themselves ready for disestablishment. 

Two or three circumstances have brought the 
subject of patronage to the front, amongst more 
than one class of Churchmen. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has just presented a young relative of 
his wife with a living, and the presentation has 
excited great scandal. The rectory of Staple fell 
vacant. Its nominal value is 600/. a-year. It was 
given to the Rev. R. Blake, the gentleman in ques- 
tion. To tone down the objections to this appoint- 
ment it is stated that the real value of the living is 
not much more, at present, than 300/., it being 
charged with ſhe expenses of a new parsonage-house. 
Next it is stated that it was offered to others before 
it was offered to Mr. Blake ; and lastly, that Mr. 
Blake has been a very devoted curate in Lambeth, 
All this is true, but it does not satisfy the old and 
deserving curates of the diocese of Canterbury over 
whose grey heads young Mr. Blake has been lifted. 


One writes to the Guardian as follows: 


At the Canterbury Diocesan Church Building Society, 
grace is reported to have discoursed loftily on the 
necessity there was for ‘‘ ev on to have a daily 
increasing sense of his responsib ty in the distribution 
of patronage placed in his hands.” Would that the 
1 en8 the practice better agreed ther! It 
of little use protesting or even writing indignation 
letters to the Guardian. This system must be other- 
wise dealt with if we are to hope for the application of 
a remedy. The claims of hard and long-continued work 
in Christ’s vineyard will never stand a chance against 


those of friendship and kinship until the power of abuse 
is absolutely removed. 


This clergyman has been in orders for thirty-three 
years, and has seen every kind of work, but he is a 
curate still. No wonder that he feels it to be very 
discouraging.” Another curate writes that he is 
one of twenty-six years’ standing, with ‘‘ 1001, per 
annum and no house,” and he rather naturally, but 
very mildly, says, It does seem rather hard to 
old men like myself to find young men put above 
those whose claims for preferment are of long 
standing.” | 

Another case is referred to in the John Bull. 
Here the Rev. Charles Melville Pym has been 
offered a living said to be worth more than 1, 000“. 
a-year, and that gentleman was only ordained ten 
days ago; in fact, got ordained immediately after 
the living was offered to him, for it could not be 
„ presented ” to him before. 

A third case we find at Goldenhill, in the diocese 
of Lichfield. Here the Bishop of Lichfield has 
presented the Rev. Osmond Dobree, a High Church- 
man said to practise ‘‘auricular confession,” to an 
Evangelical parish. The parishioners have formally 
remonstrated against the appointment, and in reply 
the bishop advises them to write to Mr. Dobree in 
a brotherly way ; but that he himself is not to be 
influenced by any party consideration. The result 


—— 


of this is that an iron church is about to be erected; 


that the manager of the Sunday - school has resigned; 
and that there is an understanding that the con- 
gregation shall leave the church, and the Sunday- 
scholars be taught for the present in the teachers’ 
houses, We should have thought that a bishop 
would not have directed attention in this manner 
to ecclesiastical abuses, but we suppose the bishop 
is the best judge of his own position. Perhaps he 
wishes to increase the number of Dissenters in his 
diocese ? 

»The relation of bishops to clergymen, and of 
clergymen to their parishioners, is somewhat analo- 
gous. The Guardian has an article on the latter 
subject entitled, The Office of the Church in the 
Social Conflicts of the Day.” It says that the 
clergy should distinctly make up their minds as to 
the line to be pursued by them, for their relations 
to labour, employers and employed, is one of un- 
ceasing complication and difficulties ” ; that some 
readjustments of it are just and necessary,” and so 
on. After sketching, in moderate language, some of 
the social characteristics of the labour movement, 
as illustrated by trades unions and the agricultural 
labourers’ movement, the Guardian asks—‘‘ Now, 
what part ought the clergy to take under the cir- 
cumstances”? The answer is as follows, and it is 
very characteristic :— 

It is clear enough to all religious men that there is 
only one theory of human life which recognises the 
most perfect individualism, in its conception of the 
sacredness of personal freedom and responsibility, and 
the preciousness of each individual life, and at the 
same time lays hold of thegreat truths, which Socialism 
perverts by ex tion—the true unity of society, 
and the duty of self-sacrifice for its good. That theory 
is the theory of the Gospel. If Christianity really per- 
vaded the society which still calls itself Christian, all these 
difficulties and conflicts would vanish. If they have 
been prevented from actually rending that society to 
pieves, that effect is mainly due to the actual power of 
the Gospel and the actual vitality of the Church. But 
it is essential that Christianity, and those who visibly 
represent it, if they are to mediate oy should 
not take any part in the actual strife. The Church of 
England and her clergy should not embrace either side ; 
but especialiy should not be even suspected of favourin 


the rich and the powerful, and of looking with cold 
patronage on the poor and the weak. 


That is to say, the clergy are to take a middle 
course and do nothing. Would it not have been 
better to say, Do right under whatever circum- 
stances, whether you offend the rich or whether 
you offend the poor?” Would it not have been 
better to say, ‘‘ Remember that the rich have many 
friends, and that if a man’s brother be poor he 
hateth him.” How is it that Nonconformists 
ministers who are accused of lacking independence 
in regard to the rich are almost invariably found on 
the side of the poor? How is it that they need no 
advice upon this subject, and that working men 
and labourers instinctively turn to them in their 
great troubles? How is it that the leader of the 
labourers’ movement is not an archbishop, much 
less a bishop or a dean, but a Methodist local 
preacher ? 


The Record cannot give up the Public Worship 
Facilities Bill even yet, although it now acknow- 
ledges that it is likely to become law. It will not 
give one good word either as to its origin, inten- 
tion, or history. So its present position is thus 
described: 

Ha been smuggled through the House of Com- 
4 * small hours of 3 when there was 
seldom more than a quorum of members present, it is 
not at all improbable that a combination of prelates 
and Ritualistic peers, aided by our ultra-Church Lord 
Chancellor, may snatch a victory over slumbering 
patrons, apathetic incumbents, and an alienated laity, 
disgusted with the licence given to Romanising innova- 
tors. Still, before the blow is struck, which Mr. Miall 
hails in the Nonconformist as a long stride towards 
disestablishment, we desire once more briefly to marshal 
in order some of the main objections to this disastrous 
experiment, 

Another writer in the same journal says :-— 

Should this bill become law it will do more, it a 
to me, than an which has yet to 

quickly followed by 


a disruption in the Church, to 
Mr. Miall’s desire, viz., disestablishment and disendow- 
3 As a 1 1 an incumbent, 
a patron, my opinion were m 
. comer the — * of — —* Act, Y dota 
eel so injured in my an pered in my 
fession, that I 4 feel it to be my 
uty to use and exercise all my power and influence, 
er with any aid I could get from any quarter, to 
ect (under God) either a complete reform in all its 
ramifications of the Establishment, or, as the alterna- 
tive, complete disestablishment and disendowment. 


But it really is not fair to excite, time after time, 
the expectations of the Disestablishment party by 
using such language as this. There have been no 
end of questions which, in the event of their being 
settled in a certain way, were to make the clergy 
work at once for disestablishment. Anything 
better than this measure passing or that judicial 
decision be given! And the measure passes and the 
decision is given, and it is found to be best, if not 
better, to say nothing more, and remain quietly in 
one’s living. There ought to be a fine upon such 
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people, the fine being handed over to the treasurer aad be looked back upon as the greatest and most 
of the Liberation Society; or, are they not all | A 8 beneficial reformation of the time. a 
sufficiently fined in their consciousness of combined | the assumed approval of the majority of the nation. | The circular also contains some specific requests 


The last note worth noting is from Croydon. It 
appears that the Rev. Dr. Rule, a Wesleyan 
minister, and an influential member of the Croydon 
School Board, has successfully exerted his influence 
in favour of denominational education. But Dr. 


Rule has found that at a Roman Catholic school at — 


Croydon, very pronounced Roman Catholic teaching 
is given, and very pronounced Roman Catholic 
schoolbooks are used. Now, Dr. Rule is also a mem- 
ber of the committee of the Protestant Alliance, 
and as such has memorialised the Education De- 
partment against Roman Catholics being allowed to 
use such books. The correspondence is lengthy, 
but the department has, as yet, done nothing in 
response to Dr. Rule’s protest. How could it? As 
a member of the Croydon School Board said, — 

It was extraordinary that the rev. doctor and those 
connected with him did not perceive that in the course 
taken by the Croydon School Board, they were helping 


to carry out those efforts at su on the part of 
the Roman Catholics in England which the 22 80 


much to fear. But if they were sincere in wish to 
have justice done to the tant scholars, there was 
only one solution to the difficulty, and that was that 
there should be no State endowment of religion in any 
form or shape, but that Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike should receive endowments for secular 
education only, leaving each to carry out their religious 
instruction in the manner they thought best. 

Mr, Aubrey also calls attention to the position the 
Doctor is in. In fact, he is hoist by his own 
petard,” as all of his class will find themselves, by- 
and-bye, to be. | 


— 


MR. MIALL, M. P., ON HIS LATE MOTION. 


Mr. Elias Thomas having transmitted to Mr. 
Miall a resolution expressive of the thanks of the 
Yorkshire District Council of the Liberation 
Society for the speeches recently delivered by 
himself and Mr. M‘Laren in the House of Com- 
mons on the disestablishment question, has re- 


ceived the following reply :— 
“Resear, ‘Lacs. Cornwall, June 6, 1873. 


My dear sir,— Your communication of the 3lst 
ult. has been forwarded to me here, whither I have 


come in the hope of recovering the strength of 


which I have been deprived by a lingering attack 
of rheumatism. 

**'You have kindly communicated to me, on the 
part of the Yorkshire District Council of the Libera- 
tion Society, an expression of thanks for the effort 
I made on the 16th of May to bring under the 
notice of the House of Commons the claims of 
religious equality. I am not sure that the success- 
ful strategy by which both sides managed to cut 
short the discussion, and to precipitate a division 
at an hour most unfavourable to us, is really to be 
regretted, so far at least as the disestablishment 
movement is concerned. Unhandsome tactics 
never succeed in the long run. They will not 
be found to have succeeded in this instance. They 
have not disheartened me, and I am quite con- 
fident they will not discourage my friends. We 
have lost nothing, and we have gained an insight 
into the position of our opponents. The deliberate 
suppression of debate indicates the suspicion of 
those who stoop to resort to it, that the public 
mind is not confidently to be trusted in any 
judgment it may express on the question of 
Church Establishments, should the arguménts on 
both sides be fully and fairly presented. What 
the House declines to hear must be all the more 
diligently and emphatically forced upon the 
country.—With earnest thanks, I am, my dear 
sir, yours very faithfully, Eowarp MIALL.” 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


The Executive Committee of the Liberation 
Society have issued the following circular to their 
supporters :— a 

Under ordinary circumstances the Executive 
Committee would have allowed some further time 
to elapse before deciding on their operations during 
another season ; but the proceedings in the House 
of Commons on the occasion of Mr. Miall’s motion 
have suggested the expediency of considering, and 
of announcing, their future course without any un- 
necessary delay. 

Unexpected and disappointing, in some respects, 
as those proceedings were, they were not, in the 
judgment of the committee, calculated to exert 
more than a slight and temporary influence on the 
movement conducted by the society; while they 
have, at the same time, taught some lessons which 
may prove to be of great value. 

The speech of the Prime Minister, undoubtedly, 
indicated his unwillingness to concede to the Pro- 
testant Nonconformists of England and Scotland 
the same measure of justice as that which he has 
been the means of securing for the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland. At the same time, it expressly avoided 
any attempt to controvert the propositions 
by Mr, Miall’s motion, and instead of vindicating 


d is afforded by the division on May 16 for the 
— i of disestabli 


has 
bining to repress di 
Liberal leaders had refrained from precipitating a 
division, there is reason to believe—as the accom- 
ing statement shows—that Mr. Miall’s recent 
motion, decisive as were its terms, would have been 
as well supported as the corresponding motion of 
1871. 

These and other occurrences irresistibly point 
to the conclusion that an appeal should now be 
made from Parliament to the people, and that, as 


a general election is * the society should 
immediately devote its energies to prepare for 
that event. 


Such preparation should, in the opinion of the 
committee, embrace two objects. It will, of course, 
be the duty of the friends of religious equality to 
exert themselves to the utmost to secure the return, 
where practicable, of candidates who are in favour 
of disestablishment, or who, at the least, will refrain 
from voti inst it. But, in addition, the ques- 
tion nay Ye ught before both candidates and 
electors in every constituency, without to 
immediate electoral results, and also ess of 
the probable effect of such action on the prospects of 
political parties. | 

For the first of these purposes there must be 
good local organisation ; the collection of accurate 
information ; a careful consideration in each consti- 
tuency of the course to be pursued in regard to 
candidates, and a firm determination to ere to 
the course which has been decided on. 


That the general election may be used as a 
great educational cy, the committee will pre- 
pare tracts, handb and other publications, 
specially addressed to electors, and which, with the 
help of their supporters, they hope to circulate in 
every part of the kingdom. They will also consi- 
derably increase the number of their lecturers, with 
a view to placing the subject in the most practical 
manner before the masses of the people. 

The committee are also of opinion that the 
time has come when, without abating its activity in 
the large towns, the society should extend its opera- 
tions to 1 as well as to the rural 
parishes. The ballot will, at the next election, for 
the first time, put it in the power of many county 
electors—and especially in Wales—to uphold the 
principles of religious equality by their votes. The 
movement for le social condition of the 
8 labourers wel had the effect of 
awakening an. interest in public questions among 
classes which have hitherte ener little or no 
political influence ; and, when the franchise in the 
counties is extended, those who know how the 
Establishment saa | works in most of the country 
parishes will be able to co-cperate with its oppo- 
nents in the towns. 

Such an increase of work as is now contemplated 
will require not only an increase in the number of 
workers, but also larger pecuniary resources. These 
the committee hope to obtain, partly by an a 5 
for special contributions, but also by largely ad. i 
to the list of annual subscribers. The special fun 

laced at the society’s dis a few years ago 

ing exhausted, additio funds w under 
any circumstances, be needed; but without them, 
the exigencies of the case cannot possibly be met. 

In regard, not to liberality alone, but to zealous 
personal service, the Executive Committee 4 

by 


to their supporters with a confidence justi 

many past proofs of their fidelity and their earnest- 
ness. They, it is believed, are fully pre to 
meet hostility which could not but be anticipated, 
and which is the natural result of their exertions, and 
their successes, in the past. They will regard occa- 
sional checks as necessary incidents in a great and 
lengthened struggle—as stimulants to new and 
wisely-directed exertion, and not as in any degree 
endangering the final issue. 

That issue will be determined lesg by the 
wishes, or the schemes, of politicians than a the 
action of forces beyond their control. If the prac- 
tical working of the Established Churches 2 
„5 
without mig r ve unav or a 

ngt! ae by l issatisfacti 122 

of Scot- 


dissatisfaction 
wi as well as without. In the Church 


land, the law of patronage, which has led to one 


becoming the subject of an 


flows 


to strengthen the current which — 7 
ey con 


tinue to furnish 
of the public mind which has already done so much 
to weaken the position of Church Establishments ; 
and, when that instruction is complete, public 
opinion will, as it always has done, find expression 
in the action of the Legislature. The 1 
remote will then become obviously near. Political 
leaders who now see only difficulties, with which 
they are unwilling to grapple, will be inspired with 
new courage, or give to others having strength 
yur equal to a work which will be ultimately 
accomplished with the acquiescence of the nation, 


portunities for that instruction | f 


to give practical effect to the circular, and a state- 
ment of facts relating to the debate and division 
on Mr. Miall’s motion is also appended. 


THE CONFESSIONAL AND 
ROMISH PRACTICES IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


The Rock publishes a list of the members of the 
‘‘Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament,” an 


ultra High-Church association. It dee the 
head of the association is the Rev. T. T. Carter, of 
Clewer. Analysing the list, the Noch finds that 


out of the 480 petitioners to Convocation in favour 
of setting up the confessional in the Church of . 
land, 110 are also members of the confraternity 
uestion, and 343 of the English Church Union. Of 
e 356 priests-associate of the confraternity, 
English Churek Union "If (the Hock ays) we e 


ish Church Union. If (the Rock says) we add 
to the 480 petitioners the 240 members of the con- 
fraternity who have not signed the petition, but 
who, of course, are staunch confessionalists notwith- 
standing, we get a total of 720; but that even this 
affords a very inadequate notion of the number of 
practising confessionaliste am our clergy is ad- 
mitted by the Church Nimes, which contends that 
at least 2,000 of them might just as well have 
signed. The Guardian 22 a number of cler- 
men who say that they signed the petition in 
avour of confession without reading it, and upon 
the _— of a Nn 2 was 2 
simply against tampering wi e Prayer 
The society above mentioned celebrated the Feast 
of Corpus Christi on Thuraday. The services held 
in connection with this event were very numerous, 
consisting of early celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion at churches in all parts of London and the 
suburbs, two “‘solemn” or high celebrations 
with sermons at St. Peter’s, Vauxhall, and St. 
Chad’s, H rston, and a ‘‘solemn ev ” at 
the church of St. Michael, Shoreditch, forming the 
closing ‘‘function”’ ofthe day. Of the latter service 
a correspondent sends the following account to the 
Pali Mali Gazette : 


The church, which is situated in the poorest and most 
densely populated part of Finsbury, was filled in every 
part when, at eight o'clock, after a few chords upon the 
organ, the clergy and choir took their places in the 
chancel, and the vicar, the Rev. H. D. Nihill, vested in 
a magnificent cope, began to sing the office on the south 
side of the altar, two boys in scarlet cassocks and short 
surplices holding lighted candles on either side. The 
altar presented an extremely brilliant appearance with 
its cloth of white and gold and its crimson frontal, the 
ledges being covered with vases of beautiful flowers 
alternating with three-light candlesticks all filled with 
tapers, while on the higher ledge six high candles were 
burning immediately under the magnificent reredos, on 
which the large figure of the Savour on the cross formed 
a 1 object. The service proceeded in the 
ordinary way until the “ Magnificat,” when the vicar 
took his place before the altar, attended by the boys 
with high candles, the cross-bearer and another priest 
falling in behind. At the commencement the 
second verse the incense-bearer brought the boats to 
Mr. Nihill, who censed the altar until it was almost 
hidden by the fumes. In order to give time for the 
due performance of this part of the ceremonial, the 
canticle was sung very slowly, and interludes were 
os by the organist between the so that with 

e antiphons sung before and after it time oo. u- 
pied was about twelve minutes, a 8 subse- 
quently justified by the preacher, Mr. Goldie, on the 
ground that it afforded the tion a means of 
testifying their belief in the Incarnation, and of d 
honour to the Virgin Mary. The psalms and the seco 
canticle were also 8 and concluded by . ogee 
the words of which bore reference to the Euch 
the doctrine of the Real Presence. Before the recital 
of the collects the vicar again took his place before the 
altar and sang the collect for Trinity Sunday and the 
three succeeding prayers in the same position, a boy 
holding the cook before him. Atter the general 
thanksgiving a hymn was sung and the offeriory was 
collected, the conclusion of ev being followed by 
a procession of the choristers and e with 
incense, cross, and candles, down the south aisle and 
up the centre, the Litany of the Blessed Sacrament” 
being meanwhile sung with great heartiness by the 
choir and rt he Arriving within the chancel 
gates, the p n proceeded to the vestry, the altar 


m 

with the Cam boat—took his text from 1 John i. 
1—3, and devoted himself to the illustration of 
connection between the Incarnation and the doctrine of 
the Real Presence, which it was the object of the con- 
fraternity to maintain and defend. 


The St. George’s Hanover-square Vestry have 
adopted an address to the Bishop of London praying 
his ip to exert his authority in protecting the 
wives and families of Churchmen from those clergy- 
men who are seeking to introduce auricular con- 


wie Bishop of Oxford has » 


inted the Rev. O. 
dean, 


Mr. 
The Presbytery J Edinburgh has med the 
res 0 resu 
prosecution of the Wallace case. On 
pointed a committee to put into definite 
the statements of Dr. Wallace oral or written), 
which KN 
the result of its proceedings to a future 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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to 


delegate the Bishop 
Gray to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of burgh, and the Rev. Mr. Bullock, 
to the Society for the P ion of the 
Should either of the last-mentioned be unable to 
act, the Bishop of Lincoln is to take his place. 
LIBERATION MEETING AT CASLTETON, NEAR 
Wuirsy.—The Rev. J. H. Gordon, of Darlington, 
lectured in the Temperance Hall here, on Monday 
evening last, to a large and respectable audience, on 
the Disestablishment question. The Rev. Mr. 
Williams, Wesleyan minister, presided, and t 
interest was manifested in the proceedings, which 
closed with the usual votes of thanks. 

Mr. ForRsTER AND THE OPENING oF MusEUMs 
on Sunpays.—A deputation waited on Mr. Forster 
at the Education Department on Thursday to urge 
upon the Government the desirability of not 
acceding to the request to the museums and 
art galleries on Sundays. Mr. Forster told the 
deputation that it was a question ogee: gps ay 8 
ment, but for the Government > he 
further frankly said it would not be acting fairly to 
the deputation if he did not say to them that he 
was not so clear in his own mind upon the question 
as they seemed to be. He thought there were 
arguments which could be quite as forcibly stated 
on the other side of the 3 and they must 
see it was a case in which public opinion would 
have to be considered. 


PottticaAL CHURCHMEN.—At a meeting of the 
Hatcham, Peckham, and Sydenham branch of the 
English Church Union, a suggestion was made that 
Churchmen should, at the next general election, 
sink their political differences, and support only 
those candidates who would pledge themselves to 
vote 1 * the Burials Bill, the Wife’s 
Sister Bill, and any modification of the Education 
Act which would exclude denominational schools 
from obtaining State assistance, or deprive the 
parent, when unable to pay school fees, of the right 
of choosing the school to which he will send his 
children. The suggestion met with the unanimous 
approval of the meeting, as also did a resolution 
3 against the appointment of bishops solely 

y the Crown, and also against their having seats 
in the House of Lords. . 

Tux GENERAL BaprisTts AND THE POLICY oF 
THE GOVERNMENT.—At the recent annual meeting 
ef the General Baptist (Unitarian) Assembly, in 
Worsbip-street Chapel, the following resolution was 
pro by the Rev. John Ellis, and carried with 
only two dissentients :—‘‘ That, in the opinion of 
this assembly, the educational policy of the Govern- 
ment has rendered it desirable to organise the politi- 
cal power of Nonconformists for the promotion and 
defence of the principles of religious equality, and 
their application to elementary education, to the 

ent of national endowed schools, to our 
national universities, to our national and parochial 
burial-grounds, to the registration of marriages, and 
ultimately to the complete liberation of religion 
from State control ; and this assembly hereby 
recommends the churches to render all the support 
in their power to such organisations.” 
Tun UNITARIANS AND DISESTABLISHMENT. —The 
gsc of disestablishment is to be discussed at 

e provincial assembly of Unitarian ministers and 
. tions at Lancashire and Cheshire, which 


in Liv The Rev. E. 8. 
of Newchurch, iven notice that he 
will move for the tion the assembly ‘‘a 


petition to Parliament in favour of the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of — and Scotland.” 
— 4 upon this, notice has been given by the 
Rev. Henry G M. A., of Knutsford, of a 
counter petition to Parliament. Referring to the 
motion for obtaining a decisive vote of the assembly, 
and to Mr. Green’s well-known views on the 
subject, the Unitarian Herald says that the 
necessity for the majority of the assembly recording 
an expression of opinion is not far to seek. It 
has been partly created, unintentionally we admit 
but none the less really—by Mr. Green and those 
in our churches who think with him ; or, tos 


anyone bei 
years been 


weight of the Unitari 
movement for di 
took this tone until quite recently, when its ut- 
wn, 
reluctantly, to the necessity of 
We do not object to these ions, which 
have been made in all sincerity. But, on the other 
. ** 1 must not object to our endeavour- 
to show by unmistakably erating votes 
that Unitarians generally do not —and indeed 
utterly repudiate—his strong and reiterated con- 
demnation of the cry for religious equality. Let it 
come fairly out which way opinion does run among 
us. IL 2 


Tun Cartan Semoets Ommen -The Dublie 
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Jeligtous und Benominational Retws, 


LONDON CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
A conference in connection with this union was 


held in Finsbury 1 last evening, on The 
Spiritual Wants of on, and how to meet them: 
with ial reference to the work, influence, and 


capabilities of the Congregational Churches.” There 
was a attendance. 

The Rev. J. C. Harrison occupied the chair, and 
on or near the platform were the Revs. A. Hannay, 


E. Mannering, Dr. Kennedy, G. M. Murphy, J. H. 
Wilson, W. Braden, J. Nunn, Dr. Raleigh, and 
a number ef well-known laymen. 


The 22 „Come, Holy Ghost, our hearts in- 
re, having been and an earnest prayer 
ered by the Rev. E. 1 the Chairman 
said it would be remembered that at the last meet- 
ing it was ene that the rules and constitution 
of the union been agreed upon, but that they 
were then without a constituency, as the churches 
had not then appointed their delegates. Since that 
time some twenty-eight churches had appointed 
delegates to the number of about 260. Other 
churches were meeting for the purpose of ap- 
inting W323 and would no doubt join 

e union. e subject 412 for that 
conference was The Spiritual ants of London, 
and how to meet them.” In entering London that 
morning, he observed how clouded it was with 
smoke, and could not but feel that our knowledge 
of it Was somewhat similar to that cloudy state. 
We feel how vast it is, and while we feel how 
much is done, we feel how much remains to be 
done. This vague general feeling is hardly suffi- 
cient to stimulate us to work. e may hear that 
there are thousands of drunkards in the metro- 
polis, but it does not affect us so much as the sight 
of one drunken man. We may hear of thousands 
of thieves, but it affects us much more if we can 
trace the history of one thief's life through all its 
courses. The object of this conference is to learn 
something of what London really is, so that our 
hearts may be moved, and so that we may discover 

lans by which we may remedy the evils. Our 
aear friend Mr. White will read a paper on the 
subject, and then four other friends will give 
information respecting their districts, and the con- 
ference will then be open to any one to offer sug- 
gestions on the subject. The Chairman then 
called on 

The Rev. Edward White, who read the following 
paper, which we have slightly abridged :— 

In the Year-Book for 1872 we have a catalogue of 
about 230 congregations of this order in and areund 
the metropolis. It may help us to think of the 
whole Christian enterprise in this great city, if we 
dwell for a moment on the vastness even of the 
fraction of it contributed by Congregationalism. 
Who can tell properly of the enormous religious 
force represented by these 230 communities? Who 
can even imagine the sum of the spiritual life and 
intelligence ; the culture and discipline ; the sacrifice 
of time, labour, and property, for truth and prin- 
ciple ; the holy and soul-saving en put forth on 
behalf of the — the poor, the sick, the young, 
the vicious; the praying power, the thinking power, 
the working power, from all these centres on 
the neighbourhoods around them? If anyone by 
diligent study of Church manuals could come to 
command a coup-d’ail of the whole system of opera- 
tions vomprised under the name of London 
gationalism, he would indeed thank God and take 
courage.’ The sight of the Pool and Docks below 
London Bridge, with their enormous fleets of ship- 
ee acle, 

t what do these Churches know of each other's 
interior life and working? What do we know 
beyond vague hearsay of what God is working 
am us? Will it be said, Oh, why trouble 
yourself? They are all alike ; and when you know 
one you know all.” If so, then life is here revealed 
amongst us under a new law; for everywhere else 
in the creation there is plenty of variety, and each 
variety is interesting and instructive. But indeed 


these churches are, if alike in essentials, very 
diverse in their endowments, and therefore fitted 


numbers of the Por 5 
thfully e 


i some 
thanksgiving, and the simpler 
of the truth. Others are chiefly hoo on 


mudying the inner mysteries of the word, and 
delving into the r mines of Scripture verity. 
Some, it is said, firm on old paths, and salute 


no man by the way who is disposed either ** to tell 


or to hear some new pom a Others have the 
repute of being all for modern thought and ad- 
vanced ways of speculation, so as to have scarcel 


be easily for 
| Ir 
streets and lanes of this city; some 


are gentle 
Anden among enormous schools of chiliren ; 


— ty in setting forth and 
: neglected duty. Okan ace aly 
given to prayer and 
ministry 


1 
1 


5 


81 


aie 


of 


itical , 
r 
judgment heard in the streets, in 
the forum, and in the senate. Some have a spe- 
nary zeal; some in sending forth 


ficially ighteousness and 


e workshops, in 


great is the diversity of their gifts. 
And none of these endowments are the private 
property of the holders, They all belong to all of 


us: and we all need them in the whole extent of 
their diversity. me 
The speaker went on to ask, what opportunity is 
— on 1 — even 
superficially acquainted with each other's i- 
pon to — sharers in each other’s —— 
to study each other's methods of attack and de- 
fence, of construction and progress? To join 
hands in any local metropolitan enterprise of 
evangelisation—or of testimony : a testimony which 
would be all the more weighty because it would 
be known to be not the result of the dictation 
of a corporate hierarchy, but the combined uttera- 
nce of churches essentially independent and free. 
Our object to-night is to make a fresh attempt to 
roll away the reproach implied in such questions ; 
and to promote that closer intercourse from which 
it is believed, that under the blessing of God, only 
good would ensue. It is generally confessed that 
we have been muvh too isolated from each other in 
our Independency. The over-mastering ion for 
local administration which is our besetting virtue, 
and traditionary characteristic, has reached its ful- 
lest 1 in London, and is a 8 legac 
from evil days long passed away. It is a gro 
from conditions imposed at first A persecution. 
Congregationalism began in the back-streets, and 
has never yet succeeded in much more than street- 
occupation. 1 has never once had the 
opportunity of showing what it could do if all the 
believers of a town, or of a whole suburb of a 
vast city, were to become its adherents after the 
fashion of Apostolic churches, Nevertheless under 
its limited development it has preserved the inesti- 
mable — of church formation based (1) on 
rsonal confession of Christ, (2) on the exercise of 
wer by the church according to the law of Holy 
ripture ; and (3) on local administration, free 
from the control of central boards or of prelatical 
authorities. There is assuredly no 3 of allow - 
ing such cardinal principles to be undermined in 
these assemblies ; or rather let us hope there is a 
design of enforcing them more efficaciously upon 
public attention. The presence of delegates from 
each church in the proportion of one to twenty-five 
members, with powers of speech and voting equal 
to those of the pastors themselves, is good security 
at least in form, against a relapse into synodical 
8 As for the spirit of local indepen- 
ence, nothing but local life and intelligence can 
preserve that. 
The speaker then stated some ial reasons 
why a union of the London Churches for conference 
should be formed and maintained—the practical 
evils of isolation, the importance of bringing out 
the elements of truth and power for in 


such as are y ev 
closer combinations of thought 
be healthful in 1 rtion to the thoroughness and 
universality with which the movement was adopted. 
They were surrounded by church systems in 
Europe which openly welcomed to their member- 
ship miscellaneous populations, and sought to win 
them by the attractions of sense and superstition. 
But they did not 3 to win adherents by a 
merely decorative Christianity. There was no hope 
for them except in spiritu wer, which meant 
direct union with the Living If we had not 
that then churches became, decorate them as you 
might, the dullest of dead organisms in Chris- 


om. 
I shall not, therefore, presume to offer an 
methods of action; the ob 


conjoint prayer and 
mutual exhortation in the 42 94 of believers. 
Who, that remembers some of the recent K 
22 aes & eateloeal Ea 
as t at Nottin en a spiri 
was nilhered 40 thro out, and adefinite 
object pursued (in that case it was the spiritaal 


to come a dream of the 


r 
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eare of the children) can doubt the immense blessing 
that attends such representative gatherings ? There 
were scores of our pastors and our church officers 
who returned to their homes from that * 
with an impulse which has not only not spent i 
1 gathers force with every month that has 
wed. Why should not the same effect follow 
in London? Let a truly spiritual 2 
supreme in such conventions, let the H — ce 
of the Great High Priest be invoked by each 
member of the assembly, and by every delegating 
society, and we shall see wonders yet in the 
—— i woe ra 8 of our over - inde- 
y wear off a little (if I may venture 80 to 
as myself), and brethren learn the electric 
d t that comes from mutual acquaintance, and 
we shall yet have reason to rejoice in * 
when the Lord will fill the temple with the 
radiance of His blessing. 

Heaven seldom confers all its gifts upon one man or 
one community ; not even when the man is the 
many-gifted minister of an Ind Church, 
and church one of the straitest of the Con- 

tional asion. There is much that we 
might learn in spiritual affairs from each other, if 
we hadthe chance. Oh, there is a story to be told 
of work going forward in all parts of this stupen- 
dous city, which would—(if we could meet now and 
then wi tthe Soe tae. © § of thereporter ‘‘beat- 
ing upon the speaker—that reporter who is always 
ing, sometimes unable to divine our meaning)— 
a story which would inspire every soul, and melt 
every heart, if we would allow ourselves to hear it. 
It is a story which no newspaper or magazine can 
tell, or pe ought to tell, but which must be 
told by the living voice, and told to a sympathetic 
audience by the agents and witnesses. It is a 
story which would never end, yet never weary, 
for it is the story of the living Christ’s ceaseless 
compassion to dying sinners awakening them to life 
everlasting. hat a stimulus to the preaching of 
the Gospel for all of us would come with such 
recitals, as when at Jerusalem the Apostles re- 
counted their success among the Gentiles ; what 
hope might not arise of awakening into new life 
churches perhaps sunk into wealthy or poverty- 
stricken indolence, or separating themselves in the 
conceit of a wisdom which, however luminous, 
still leaves them cold as the caverns of a glacier. 
Who of us, if alive in the Lord, could resist the 
inspiration which would come by the nearer move- 
ment of a Spirit speaking to us through all the 
churches. ere is not one who would be sent 
empty — 

o small ad vantage may be reckoned on from 
the opportunity which such meetings will 
afford, of making the whole community partakers 
of the special endowments enjoyed by single 
societies. Our church system consigns the larger 
number of us as ministers to much isolation. There 
is no great local variety of thought * acces- 
sible to the younger pastors. It would be distinctly 
an increase of the power of all such among us if 
they had opportunities for closer contact with the 
abler minds, or with minds diversely touched by 
God’s Spirit. We are great wasters of force in this 
direction; we allow powerful streams to turn a 
single wheel, when they could on occasion turn a 
multitude. . 

Besides this, close contact of different minds leads 
to wholly new powers, just as in chemical mixture 
new force is developed by combination. The Inde- 
pendent church system strictly acted on leaves each 
element of thought and feeling to work itself out in 
eternal iteration. Nearer personal uaintance 
with men working in all parts of London would 

the horizon of many an intelligence, broaden 
many a 8 pathy, and suggest innumerable ideas 
to men in the various spheres of action. 

It ought to be added that there is a wealth of 
ingenuity in our societies which might be turned to 
better account. At Kensington there is a patent 
museum where imens of valuable inventions are 
submitted to public inspection. Might there not 
„be something like a museum of inventions in 
spiritual work ; such as that of the men who, when 
access to Christ for a paralytic was impossible 
through the door, let him down through the roof 
into the Saviour’s presence: and might not this 
association supply in this respect the lack of 
London? Most persons in this world require to be 
eon in detail how to do any work properly. We 
are living amidst the largest and most various popu- 
lation on the face of the globe. The ‘‘ Parthians 
and Medes and Elamites of Jerusalem were nothing 
to the variety in London. And we are living where 
a million of people, at least, are outside Christianity. 
How much have we still to learn of the best 
methods of ad ing the word of God to those 
who afford us no hearing in our churches. Can we 
rest satisfied with results which still leave so large 
a multitude of old and young, even among sermon 
hearers, to turn their backs upon the Holy Com- 
munion, of persons who are surely not all dis- 
obedient and reprobate? And when we think of 
the large army of men who seldom or never cross 
the threshold of a church or mission-room, of the 
throngs of clerks and commercial servants, of the 
hosts of young men and women employed in the 
shops, of the crowds of labourers an skilled arti- 
sans, of the multitudes who have to do with cattle 
and horses, of the multitudes of ungodly gentry and 
—— men and artists of all kinds, to whom 

y is simply a day of = and the world 

evout, who can fail to 

ask, How are we to reach these myriads ; by what 
methods to obtain their ear; by what 


Leere 


of doom, or win them to the Gospel of Him who 
. enpenteee men to be saved”? The know 

necessary methods is probably possessed 
our churches, but it is fragmentary knowledge, it is 
divided into 2 we need councils for oom - 
parison of not leas than for mutual inspi- 
ration and encouragement. 

a scan Ag agp di 2 wae respecting 
our dealings with the su ition scepticism 
by which we are — 2 every side. It is 
my own belief that our churches have a special 
mission to both of these antagonists, but that this 
mission is imperfectly apprehended by us. We pro- 
fess to build on Holy Scripture alone, to take not 
only our 2 but our principles of church con- 
stitution, from the writings of the evangelists and 
— 5 The opposition to this plan of religious 

ought and action is og „ and contemptuoua, 
as it has always been, but ours is a position of 
immense strength and utility in the general battle of 
ideas at the present time. ly we may be not 
very formidable upholders of this position; but 
united in closer ranks, and yielding each ether more 
support, we shall make the influence of this prin- 
ciple felt throughout English Christendom not least 
on the question of the sacraments, The difference 
between the way in which Tertullian and Cyprian 

k of the sacraments does not differ greatly from 
the wayin which our modern High-Churchmen s 
of them; but the difference of the way in which 
Tertullian and Cyprian speak of them, and the way 
in which the Apostles speak of them is infinite. 
What is needed now is a united witness for that 
original truth, which surely was not the doc- 
trine of either Canterbury or Rome, It 
is asserted on the other side that ve 
corruption of doctrine or practice could not have 
occurred within two hundred years from the time 
of Christ, and therefore that we may safely devote 
ourselves to views of sacramental efficacy which 
nevertheless differ so much from those of the New 
Testament. What is needed now is a united testi- 
mony from churches 8 according to the Scrip- 
tural truth, to the fact that there is not a church 
in Europe which has not exhibited the most serious 
alterations in faith and practice within a much 
shorter 22 of time than that which ela be- 
tween the death of the Apostles and the full esta- 
blishment of the sacramental superstition. The 
experience of E itself since the Restoration 
both among Anglicans and Dissenters may show 
how completely truth may be lost and error adop- 
ted by multitudes within the lifetime of one gene- 
ration. If then we can prove to our brethren. that 
the rate or speed of adulteration in religion is 
appallingl rapid when once the ‘‘ mystery of 
iniquity” 3 to work, it is probable we may do 
something to assist in restoring our generation to 
the old faith of England in the Apostolic Scriptures 
as the real oracles of the . The love of the 
Bible is the article of a standing or falling Inde- 
pendency. Abandon Scripture, and the more loyi- 
cal men are, the more they must fall either to 
Papal Infallibility or a bottomless unbelief. 

As in relation to superstition, so in reference to 
scepticism. Our strength isin the Holy Scriptures, 
in the relinquishment of all that is anti-Scriptural. 
While deprecating the groundless fears of some, 
that a few bone needles found in the caverns of 
Torquay, or a multitude of flint hammers found in the 

vels of and and France, will overthrow the 
credibility of the History of the Roman Empi 
one well-attested part of which is the miraculous 
history of the Gospel, we may yet take counsel 
together with much advantage as to the best methods 
of presenting Christianity to the sceptical portions 
of our fellow-citizens in London. Generally 
speaking, the active and fervent love of Christians, 
in whose hearts dwells the 1 of love, . a con- 
vincing power in redarguing Atheism, and a super- 
na efficacy in winning reluctant thinkers, 
which is denied to mere orthodoxy, to mere skill in 
dialectics, or to mere authority, Let the love of 
Christ and of each other, which is latent in our 
churches, become more visible ; let it reveal itself 
in a hearty brotherliness of behaviour between all 
ranks, in some united works of charity or 
righteousness, and we shall reach many perverted 
intellects through the side of their conscience and 
their affections. A little supernaturally noble love 
and generosity and refinement of feeling goes 
further in convincing gainsayers than whole libraries 
of polemical divinity. 

But for all this, we must nevertheless look well 
to our weapons to see that they, like the ends we 
wane sag Aisne contac lied ween — 
corrupt human element in our religious systems 
all —— favourable to Popery or icism. 
It is the Divine element alone which is to 
the glorification of God or the salvation of man. 
We therefore like others must be prepared to 
shake off the . — of our superstition, if we have 
any, into the of reform, and we shall not 
take any harm in so doing. We must learn to 
speak of the Bible i and of its contents 
according to its own example, not claiming less for 
it, and not claiming more; laying aside church 
theories and traditio modes of expression, in 
order that we may set forth Divine truth in ‘‘ words 
which the Holy Spirit teacheth,” and then we shall 
be strong, not only for defence, but for attack, and 


it is aggression that is needed. Nothing but the 
very truth of God has the shadow of a chance 
against these obstinate myriads, bent on self-glorifi- 
cation, or scientific rebellion, or pleasure, or . 
eness, or gain. i 

I have now only to add one word the 
more educated members of our ch 


ledged with itude the hel i 
— 1 y from Mr. el Morley. 


The |. 


| with their work to attend 
Sunday, or once on a week. night, There was an 
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power cy 4 the whole city would be 


as when Jesus rode in triumph into Jerusalem. 
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The paper was listened to with close attention, 
and frequently applauded. 
The Rev. A. Hannay was then asked to offer 
rayer, after which the chairman called u Mr. 
picer, who said he would state what he knew 
East of London, and of points in 
which they had failed in their mission work. 
had given charity in order to bring men to th 
missions, with the result of making them despise 
the message which they took to them. If charity 
was given at all it should be after and not before 


they sympathise with the working class in their 
— They had lost ground on both sides of the 
social acale—both with the upper and the working 
classes, and they would not regain it if they put 
side by side scientific error and drunkenness, as was 
done in Mr. White's If they were to win 
either side it must be by showing a truer sympathy 
with each side. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Kennedy said that the efforta now 
freely put forth in East London were 0 
various that it was difficult to characterise 
them, some of them being of a very eccentric 
order, and such as they could not altogether 
2 But the great religious bodies had within 

e last few years made t efforts, for which 
they must thank God. e Wesleyans had in- 
creased their sittings by 4,000. The also 
had made great advances, and had one of the 

est o in London, and in fifteen years had 

ed 3, sittings. The Free Methodists had 
added 3,000 sitti and the Primitive Methodists 
about 1,500 additional sittings. The 
tionalists, he found, had provided about 6, 
additional sittings within the last fifteen years. 
The iritual condition of the i 
favourably contrasted with that of twenty years’ 
ago, and they had as much as in any other part of 
London the union of churches which they deside- 
rated. The East London tional Associa- 
tion was a ing to all around. They 


He mentioned that a church at Dulwich sup- 


ported a female in connection with the 
Burdett-road of church. They had a 
very ‘mixed population to deal with—more Jews 


were to be found there than at Jerusalem—and a 
— number of natives of India, and of Roman 

olics, whom it was very difficult to get at. Tho 
removal of families to the suburbs was one of their 
great difficulties, as was also the lack of organic 
union amongst themselves such as the Wesleyans 


The Rev. A. McMillan gave some particulars of 
here there are 


which answered very well. 


Wealcyane were active, and deserved success, but 


were rather feeble in that division. The Congre- 
ists had about 6,000 members, and a union 
among seven churches for communion, prayer, and 
conference, and their work might be consid suc- 
cessful on the whole. There were, he said, no grounds 
for the Archbishop of Canterbury’s ungenerous re- 
marks as to their divisions; for though without 
creeds the harmony prevailed, and there was 
substantial union in preaching the great doctrines of 
truth. The attendance at places 


— oa 
rally good, although many stayed a even- 
ines and 2 — — 


were too 
on the 


r and said 
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and they needed men of 

strong nature for the work, the 
er to spare for it. 

en read a paper on the 

eh — 

y as very successful. 

in the formation of that union, for 
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a working man, having risen to 

was called be gee the platform, and in his 
remarks said he had been a trades’ unionist for 
forty years. He was of opinion that the Church in 
all had been faithful in teaching the first table 
of the law, that men should love God—but it had 


not given due 1 to the second table, 
btn was “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 


ly. 
. Rev. J. H. Wilson said he was convinced 


i body was never in a better 
ap to influence the masses than at present. 
otwithstandin 7 all that was dene there was a 
million of people in London living in disregard of 
the means of grace. 
The Rev. A. Hannay proposed the following re- 
solutions :— 


I. That this meeting, considering the reports which have 
been to it of the spiritual. condition of London and 


wor r 
uesta the committee to consider in 


local committees, one in each of the leading divisions of the 
with the view of aiding the committee in forming 
out of the objects of the 


union. 


After brief speeches from the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, 
Mr. John Glover, who made some practical sugges- 
tions, the resolutions were secogded by Mr. Sin- 
clair. An amendment was proposed by a gentleman 
who thought the conference should meet again in a 
f t, and not leave it to the committee alone 


after an explanation by Mr. Hannay, was ‘ulti- 
the resolutions were put 


RECEPTION OF MR. DALE AT 
BIRMINGHAM. | 


On Frida x night a soirée was held in the Town- 
hall to publicly welcome Mr. R. W. Dale, M. A., on 
his return from the East. Alderman Avery presided, 
and amongst those on the platfurm were Mr. and 
Mrs. Dale, Mrs. Avery, the Revs. G. B. Johnson 
and J. J. Brown, erman Manton, Professors 
Deane, Massie, and Berry; Dr. Bindley, Messrs. 
Middlemore, T. F. Shaw, Holroyd, Mander, Perkins, 
Fordred, Schnadhorst, J. Taylor, Hudson, Gosling, 
Cole, Selby, G. Morris, J. Cooper, &., &c. The 
attendance of members of the congregation and of 
friends of Mr. Dale was very large, and the wel- 
come accorded to Mr. Dale on his ap ce was 


hearty and genuine. The hall was tastefully and 


ecorated. 
Chairman, 2 terms, and in the 


him once more among 
hter)—ruddier than 
more capable than 
in ministerial work and 


ever, an 
(Applause) 
Mr. Dale, who was received with prolonged 
cheers, said that though he had been absent more 
twenty weeks he had not found that old 
friends were indifferent to him. The Birming- 
ham people had one pre-eminent virtue — they 
always stood by a man whom they had come to 
. kindness or confidence. In his case it 
of the kindness since he had 


in the werd Se Se 


was 80 great an amount of ki ing and con- 
the various religious bodies as in 
He believed the fact was in no small 
to the great amount of charity mani- 
great predecessor, and he hoped that 

in the great conflicts through which they were now 
passing they would all remember Mr. James’s ex- 
ortations to Christian charity. At Carr’s-lane 
they lived in good fellowship, not only with other 
churches, but with other denominations, several of 
which were represented that night ; and such re- 
presentatives he thanked from his very heart for 


the kindly feeling which had led them here. Mr. 
Dale went on to say : 


During this abseace of mine I have had long solitary 
hours of t t, both on land and sea. The desert is 
very favourable to quiet reflection. (Laughter. ) All 
one’s habite of life, one’s history, one's responsibility in 
relation to the future, were in turn considered, and I 
came home with this conviction—that there is no more 
blessed or more glorious vocation in this world than that 
of ing the everlasting Gospel of the blessed God. 
If I loved my work before I went away, I love it far 
better now. t me further say that I have come back 
after reflection on the history of my A repro relations 
with the Church at Carr’s-lane with this conviction, that 
if a man is to preach the Gospel, he can find no happier 
opportunity than as a minister of a Nonconformist con- 

tion. (Hear, hear.) We are sometimes told that 
the life of a Nonconformist minister is a very miserable 
one, on account of the thraldom under which we are 
supposed to live to our deacons and our members. 
(Laughter.) I am not conscious of any fetters—( Hear, 
hear)—no one has ever tried te fetter me, and if they 
did, I do not think they wonld have much chance of 
success, (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) Gravely speak 
ing, I have looked upon this ö —— very seriously 
whilst away from home, and, as I have said, I have come 
to the conclusion that to a man who desires to preach 
the Gospel, and to minister to the spread of the king- 
dom of our Lord Jesus Christ, no halter opportunity 
can be given than to be the pastor of such a congre- 
4 as that I have the good fortune to minister to. 
have also thought of the other work in which I am 
engaged—work of another character; work, many of 
the aspects of which have no attraction for me ; and I 
have come to the conclusion that there exists in these 
times the gravest necessity to maintain those principles of 
religious om which have come down tous from our 
fathers, and which are so intimately connected with 
the freedom of the nation and the power of the Chris- 
tian Church. (Hear, hear.) I have thought again and 
again whilst away from home, as [ thought before I 
went away, over the question whether it might not be 
one’s duty to abandon altogether political and eccle- 
siastical strife, in order that one’s entire strength might 
be concentrated to the simple work of the preaching 
of the Gospel, and I came to the cenclusion that for me 
to do that would be a serious dereliction of duty, and 
I intend, God willing, whlist giving first place to that 
which is my highest and noblest work, in connection 
with my own church and congregation, to fight in the 
renks of those whose hearts are set on the complete 
vindication of the principle of religious liberty. 
(Cheers) 


After the performance of a varied selection of 
music, 


Mr. Dale gave a sketch of his travels, which is 
reported at some length in the Birmingham Morning 
ews, but to which we have not.s to do 
adequate justice. Four of them, Mr. Henry Lee, 
of Manchester, two other gentlemen, and himself, 
left London, he said, on the 13th of January, and 
through France and Italy, 7 way of Paris, 
urin, Florence, and Naples, to Brindisi. They 
left that port on the 27th of January for Alexandria, 
running down the Italian coast for several hours, 
and afterwards under the coast of Greece. They 
arrived off Alexandria late on the Thursday night, 
and the next morning their Eastern sensations com- 
menced with the 3 . the ship by the pilot, 
a most disreputable-looking character in turban 
and baggy trousers. Boats filled with Arabs with 
scarcely any clothing on swarmed round the ship, 
and their inmates were soon on board hauling off 
the passengers’ luggage. The first half-hour in an 
Eastern city was a thing never to be forgot. It was 
impossible to convey the impression received in 
driving through the bazaars to the hotel. One’s 
im ion of these bazaars was rather a mixed ene, 
and could be summed up by saying that they con- 
sisted of yellow and red Morocco slippers, a great 
deal of dirt, purple velvet embroidered with gold, 
and very many old gentlemen sitting cross-le 


on the counters smoking chibouks. In the streets 


for riding. There 
Egyptian women, closely veiled, 


charge y 

bishop of Dublin, and two of the party being mem- 

— school boards, fulfilled their duty by 
ining the condition of education in t. 


( ter and ‘‘Hear, hear.”) There were many 
odd They went into a great many 
asa rule, the schoolmasters were blind. The 


6 was that a blind man was fit for nothing 
else—(laughter)—and blind men were also intelli- 
t. They were conveyed by rail to Suez. The 
Ene carried them throug part of the ancient land 
of Goschen, and it was one cf the strangest things 
d himself in a first-class railway 

the Saltley Works, Birmingham, 

through land of Goschen. (Laughter.) 
examining the Red Sea at the point where it 
probable the ites passed over, they crossed 


— 


the water to a little jetty thrown out near the Wells 
of Moses. Here their journey to the desert com- 
menced, and here they were introduced to the 
Sheik, who was to be their guide, and whom the 
dragoman conciliated with the present of a glorious 
costume. Mr. Dale gave a most humorous de- 
scription of the difficulties experienced in mounting a 
camel, and then proceeded to give an account 


of the eral arrangements for travelling in 
the Rak Bund, a had to be found. 
In Cairo and Ale ia there were about 


forty of these men, who formed a kind of 
guild with a council of four, and this council exa- 
mined strictly all who desired to become travelling 
dragomen. The c these men made were 
either by the day or for the trip, and the whole of 
the ements were left to them, even so far as 
the distribution of backsheesh. The he 
travelled with, was provided with two sleeping tents, 
a saloon tent for dining, and a cook’s tent replete 
with every convenience. Their dragoman was a 
most intelligent Egyptian Arab, of great courage 
and shrewdness, and, besides his own , 
spoke French, Italian, and Turkish fluently. There 
was an Arabian servant, and a second servant, be- 
sides the cook and assistant, and fourteen Arabs 
who were in charge of the camels. gC 
through the desert was a most luxurious life. 

the culinary a ents were as admirable as any 
they could find in the best regulated hotel in Europe, 
For breakfast they had coffee and cocoa, their 
dinner consisted of six courses, and then they had a 
capital luncheon in the middle of theday. He 
could assure them, therefore, that he did not want 
their sympathy. (Laughter and eee, They 
used to get up as soon as it was light in the morn- 
ing, but he was of the opinion of Charles Lamb— 
he liked the world ‘‘aired”’ before he got up and 
entered it. (Laughter.) It was their custom in 
the desert to walk one, two, or three hours 
at starting ; then they mounted their camels, 
and stopped again about twelve o'clock to 
lunch, which took up, perhaps, a couple 
of hours; and they afterwards had twr hours 
ride. The desert of Sinai was not a desert 
of sand like the desert of Sahara. There was very 
little sand there. For the first three days the 
were travelling over gravel, with just a little 
sprinkling of sand here and there. One had often 
heard about the pathless desertf'; but the phrase 
would not apply to the desert of Sinai. There 
were long tracks made by the trampling of camels 
for many years. These were, perhaps, a score of 
tracks side by side. They soon arrived at the wells 
of Moses. There were two or three wells contain- 
ing brackish water. For three days afterwards 
they got no water that they could drink, By-and- 
by they came to Elim, where, in the pass Musa, 
there were twelve wells of water. The Arabs had 
this proverb, which was very admirable, one which 
we English people might adopt with advan — 
Frust God, but fasten up your oamels. (Laughter.) 
Cromwell and the Puritans had a similar proverb: 
—‘* Trust God, and keep your powder dry.“ The 
Arabs who accompanied the * forgot to fasten 
up their camels one night, and next morning four- 
teen of them were yoy. Happily the riding 
camels had not gone, and all the others, with the 
exception of about three, were afterwards recovered. 
They followed the course taken by the Israelites. 
After three or four days they found themselves in a 


mountainous country, where they passed u 
picturesque ravines, the rocks aang Fey bean 
in colour, and at length stru * & pass 
direct for Sinai. igher and igher 
they went, and suddenly they emerged on the 
edge of a great plain. On the right and left were 
magnificent granite mountains, and in front wag 
the noble peak of Sinai. One could imagine with 
what awe the party looked u the memorable 
mountain. If an architect had been told to place a 
granite platform at the end of the plain which 
stretched out before them, from which the law of 
God might be proclaimed amidst lightnings and 
thunders, no human genius could have conceived a 


more grand platform than that of Sinai for such’ 


a purpose. (Applause.) Of course, they ascended 
Sinai, and from the top they had a wonderful 
view of mountain desolation. They lost sight of 
the little vegetation in the plain, and had nothin 
but sandstone and granite cliffs on all sides of them, 
From Sinai they went north-eagt to the Gulf af 
Akaba, and whilat they were at Akaha one of the 
great pilgrimages came in, and they went ont to 
see it, and found 200 or 300 people encamped in a 
2 deal of dirt. He had always thought that 
om had had hard times of it, and that it was 
very desolate, but he was pleased to find that it 
was a very fertile country. After * ing two 
or ys longer they came to the rock city of 
Petra, where they saw numbers of dwelling-houses 
cut out of the solid rock, which was of a beautiful 
colour. They afterwards ascended Mount Hor, at 
the top of which, they would remember, Aaron 
died. When one saw it one did not wonder 
why it was that Aaron was taken up there to 
die. It was a great he'ght, and from its summit 
Aaron could see nearly the whole of the Wilder- 
ness through which he and the children of 
Israel had been wandering for forty years, while on 
the other side he could see the land of Judah, into 
which he was not permitted to enter. They were 
2 several times on their way to Jerusalem by 
robbers, but their dragoman mene to repel and 
defeat the fellows in a most admirable way. They 
went on to Hebron, and he was pleased to find the 
country round Hebron, and in all the southern 
parts of Palestine, more fertile than he expected. 
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Although the limestone hills were bare, there was a 
good deal of cultivation in the valleys, and with 
adequate labour it might be made a more country. 
In course of time they came in sight of Jerusalem, 
and although he had read descriptions of it, he 
must confess that when he first looked upon the 
walls of the city in which David reigned, and in 
which the Lord lived, he was quite overpowered. 
They stayed ten or eleven days in — and 
then passed northwards into Galilee, crossed over 
to and Sidon, and went back to Beyrout. He 
could not express his feelings in reference to the 
Turkish Government. Although there might be 
political reasons why they should stand up for the 
country during the Grim ean war, it was impossible 
to imagine a country less worthy of support than 
Turkey. The Government did nothing at all for the 
country. There were Roman bridges and aqueducts 
which the Government would not repair in the least. 
Again and again, in crossing bridges, they had to 
go over the stones forming the crowns of the ridge, 
the roads having disappeared altogether. Their 
administration of justice was very bad. Whatever 
might be the future of Turkey, he for one should 
be very loth to lift a finger on behalf of a govern- 
ment so utterly weak and so utterly * 
that of Turkey —a government which was adding 
to its numerous crimes that of encouraging Maho- 
metan fanaticism. (A se. ) ; 

On the motion of Mr. Marris, seconded by Mr. 
Dale, a vote of thanks was passed to the Mayor for 
hindi granting the use of the hall, and to Alder- 
man Avery for . Alderman Avery having 
briefly responded, the Doxology was sung, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


CRAVEN CHAPEL NEW SCHOOLS. 


The memorial stone of the new schools and lec- 
ture-hall in course of erection by the congregation 
of Craven Chapel, was laid on Wednesday afternoon 
in the presence of a large gathering of ladies and 
gentlemen, for whose comfort an awning was spread 
overhead. Accommodation was also provided for 
the children of the week-day and Sunday-schools ; 
and the weather being favourable, the ceremony 
* off with the greatest eclat. John Kemp- 

elch, — * and a number of ministers 
and a „* were — 

After devotional exercises, the „Mr. 
Mitchell, read a statement of the 1 y me 
of Craven Chapel Schools. The accommodation was 
insufficient for their growing numbers, having 757 
scholars and sixty-one teachers on their books. 
From January, 1860, to January, 1872, 120 senior 
scholars joined the church. The site of the new 
schools, whith had been procured with difficulty, 
was exactly opposite the chapel. The cost of the 
building, exclusive of fittings, would be 3,657/., to- 
wards which they had received 2, 8421. 

The Rev. R. D. Wilson, the minister of Craven 
ty then presented a silver trowel to Mr. 
Welch in the name of the committee; and the 
bottles, containing documents connected with the 
schools, copies of the Lnglish Independent, Noncon- 
formist, and Times, and coins, were. deposited in 
the cavity of the memorial-stone. . 

Mr. Welch having declared the stone well and 
truly laid, briefly addressed the company. He 
said that it had given him very great pleasure to 
be present on that occasion for many reasons. The 
spot had been familiar to him through the whole 

his London life, now spread over many years. 
He had an affectionate remembrance of the Rev. 
Dr. Leifchild, pastor of Craven Chapel, and of the 
Rev. John Graham, who succeeded him. Their 
present excellent pastor he had known for many 
years; and these recollections invested the spot 
with peculiar interest to him, and to these he had 
to add the great good effected by means of the 
schools themselves. Theirs was an age of advance- 
ment; and in nothing more than in education. 
The history of these schools was one of growin 
0 and he hoped that, with increas 

ere would be increased usefulness. 
(Applause.) The style and efficiency of education 
was on the increase, so far as secular educa- 
tion was concerned; and they must not allow 
their Sunday-schools to be behind them. (Re- 
newed applause.) It was absolutely necessary 
that Christian churches should be alongside of the 
wing intelligence of the It was true that 

it was a disputed point with many as to what should 
be the position of the Bible in ordinary school 
education; and it was an appropriate time for 
him to say anything on that subject on that 
occasion; but he would remark that there was no 
uestion with them as to the position which it 
should oceupy in their Sunday-schools. (Applause.) 
They were 1 what ya — ee 
earnest, prayerful, and intelligent ers for these 
schools. The lecture-hall would be a valuable 
adjunct to their schools in such a densely-populated 
neighbourhood. and al er he congratulated 
—— Chapel on what had been done that day. 


Sers.) 
The Rev. Charles Graham then engaged in prayer; 
after which n 
The Rev. R. D. Wilson, in addressing the assem- 
blage, spoke on the importance of the Christian 
education and godly upbringing of the youn 
inted out the —_ amount of good which 
effected by Sunday-schools, and denied that 
they had been failures, as some would fain have 
them to believe. Abolish their Sabbath-schools, 
and in twelve months the history of the nation’s 
crime and immorality would terrible and 
appalling beyond conception. That was the answer 
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he made to those men who spoke of the failure of 
their Sabbath-schools. The 
about them on e side ; and more must be done 
by the Christian Church for their religious edu- 
cation by means of Sabbath-schools than ever. He 
felt increasingly that the best talent and culture of 
their church ought to be devoted to the Christian 
education of the young. If the 25th clause of the 
Education Act be revoked, every section of the 
Church of Christ in the country would have to 
gird iteelf anew for an immense amount of work ; 


and an enormous amount of responsibility would be | i 


thrown upon them all. Let them all be prepared 
in time for what was A them, and enter 
upon it as a wide domain to be conquered for the 
Lord. (Cheers. ) : 

Dr. Brock, in a humorous address, expressed the 
pleasure which he felt at being present, and gave 
some interesting reminiscences of his connection 
with Dr. Leifchild, and of Craven Chapel. He con- 
demned the tendency which had been of late shown 
in some quarters to characterise Sunday-schools as 
trumpery things which had done no good, and said 
he could mention an English bishop who more than 
once had spoken of Sunday-sch in such a way 
as was a dishonour to him. 

The Rev. H. Jones (incumbent of St. Luke's), as 
a neighbour of Craven Chapel and a well-wisher to 
what they had that day done, heartily 71 oda 
God’s blessing might descend on the new 

The proceedings were closed by Dr. Ferguson 
offering up — 

A large number of those present afterwards par - 
took of luncheon in St. James’s Hall, Regent-street. 
The Rev. H. D. Wilson presided on the occasion. 
There were about 200 in attendance, and pleasant 
addresses were delivered by the chairman, and the 

‘Millan, G. D. M Gregor, 
and others, A vote of thanks was unanimousl 
accorded to Mr. Welch for the service he 
rendered in laying the memorial stone. 


The Rev. C. H. 8 is absent for a short | 
holiday for the benefit of his health. He is expected 
to preach 


again on Sunday, the 29th inst. 
e Rev. E. S. Bayliffe, B. A., has accepted a 
unanimous invitation from the Congregational 


ministry at Marlborough. 

CHESHUNT COLLEGE anniversary festival, it will 
be seen, is to be held to-morrow. The Rev. J. G. 
Rogers, B.A., is 2888 and Sir T. F. Buxton, 
Bart., to preside at the subsequent repast. 

ADELPHI CHAPEL, HaAcKNEY-ROAD.—The Rev. J. 
Snell, late of Swindon, was on the 3rd 
inst., as pastor of this gg of worship. The service 
was presided over by Mr. Josias Alexander, one of 
the trustees of the cha Addresses were deli- 
vered by the Revs. T. Aveling, on the work of the 
ministry; W. Grigsby, on a rous church, and 
how to secure it; and H. M. Dunn, on the work of 
the church in relation to the 8 Revs. J. De 
Kewer Williams, W. Marshall, Palmer Law, W. 
Tyler, and G. Wilkins toek part in the services. 

CRATHAM.— The Rev. G. 
nezer Church, Chatham, has resigned the pastor- 
ate of that church, after a ministry of twelve years, 
and has acce the oversight of the Princes- 
Street Church, Gravesend, lately vacated by 
the Rev. Wm. Guest. Mr. Herman has been a 
most successful minister of the Gos but his 
efforts in connection with the Cha Church 
have evidently affected his health, and induced 
him to seek change and rest. The church at Chat- 
ham met in large numbers on the evening of 
Monday, May 5th, and passed a unanimous 
resolution deprecating the proposed change as one 
it considered alike injurious to both pastor and 
people. It reminded its pastor of the spiritual 
good by God’s blessing he had already accom- 
＋ ed and was still accomplishing in its midst ; of 

e stability and progress of its institutions to the 
success of which he had mainly contributed ; of the 
peace and harmony amongst its members ; of the 
respect and esteem in which he was held by the 
inhabitants of the town; of the unity and friend - 
ship existing between the various Nonconformist 
churches of the district - much of which was owin 
lapesiion, and the grommeatny of temper bs bod 

isposition, an e generosity per he 
exhibited ; and concluded by expressing its entire 
confidence in its 13 aud assuring him of its 
continued love and esteem. The resolution was 
corre to Mr. Herman by a deputation, consist- 
ing of the two senior deacons, Messrs. Shrewsbury 
and Newcombe, the secretary, Mr. E. D. Williams, 
and Messrs. Booth and W. Philips. On the 26th 
of May the church again met, when Mr. Herman’s 
Ae It was to this 

fect: that, after twelve years of labour such as 
1 11 he felt the desirability of 
it sometimes, that he did not 
ö possibly continue to go on much 
longer without one; and he believed that a change 
of labour, even should the labour itself not be less, 
would give him the kind of rest he so greatly 
needed. With deep the church accepted 
the resignation of its — We understand Mr. 
Herman will preach his farewell sermon on the 
last Sunday in June. 

Tue Leicestersri1ex Baptist Association held 
its annual meetings at Countesthorpe, on the 11th 
inst. The mor meeting * . with singing and 

ayer at 10.30. these devotional exercises, 

Harris, Esq., J. P., was elected moderator 
and president for the y 


Church, Tiverton, Devon, after nearly twelve years’ 


lamented decease of the 


L. Herman, of Ebe- 


i of th 
> iets Rey, N. "Haycroft, | 


the church 
on and apathy of our 
tion, pointing out that the 
sation for the benelit of its 
but one formed for 
darkness and sin. Several 
mously adopted in support of Mr. Plimsoll's 
ment on of our seamen and : 
the effort being made to obtain a re 
clause of the Elemen Ed 


0 


dresses founded thereon were 
the Rev. W. 


REOPENING OF BoROUGH-ROAD CONGREGATIONAL 
i four months 


roceeding, the pped at 
he Lam Baths at the Horns Assembly- 
Rooms; but on Sunday week the church was re- 
—the Rev. G. M. Murphy, the minister of 
the church, preaching both and 5 — 
On the following evening the Rev. Arthur Mursell 
reached. On Tuesday evening Mr. Andrew 
d — anatiatta Mr Murphy and ‘hi 
resses congratulatin Mu is people 
were delivered by the Revs. P. J. Turquand, 
J. Marchant, J. K. Williams, and G. M‘Al). 
The Rev. J. Sinclair led the devotional exerciser, 
and various pieces were sung between the addressee. 
On Wedn evening Mr. Thomas Cook, 80 cele- 
brated as a ca for excursionists to and from all 
rts of 14 ve an account of his recent 
r round the world with a of eleven. His 
narrative deeply interested a audience, as did 
also his reminiscences of early work in reference to 
excursion traffic. On Thureday ing the Rev. 
R. 1 et of the secretaries of London 
i. iety, conducted the ee ot 
vice, and the Rev. W. Braden, of the King’s Weigh 
House Chapel, delivered an eloquent sermon from 
8 pon On Friday, a 877 — 
emonstration was presided over ; 
G. M. Murphy, and addressed by the Rev. W. A. . 
well-known 


Essery, Mr. Jabez Inwards, and several 
advocates; and on Saturday the week of services 
conciuded with a sermon the Rev. Newman 
Hall, LL.B. Collections were made at the close of 
all the services, but liberal help is still needed. 
BaLuaM.—The new chapel at Balham, to which 
the London Baptist Association grants the sum of 
1,000/., and which is to be built under the superin- 
— 1 Mr. 8 and his one = 
in that pleasing su district, is now : 
cess of 1 On W afternoon Vast 


road, 
It is to 
and to 
udes an 


The 


price 


purgeon, A fase 
ciation, gave an address. Mr. T. thin 
laid the stone, and said it was with much 
he had given the ground for this which 
he promised 50. 
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building, reserving something further for the open- 
ing day. * were all anxious that it should be 
. free of debt. A long list of subscriptions 
was next read amounting to 1,520/. These included 
—The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 200/.; Mr. J. T. 
Olney, 2001. ; E. B., 1357. ; Mr. H. P. Olney, 1007. ; 
Mrs. I. P. Oiney, 1007. ; Mr. W. Olney, for self and 
friends, 280/. ; with many fifties, twenties, tens and 
fives. The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon then delivered an ex- 
cellent address, in the course of which he said the new 
building was a Baptist chapel. He was not ashamed 
of the name, nor afraid of being called sectarian. 
He did not believe in those mixtares which some 
were so fond of. Each regiment of an army must 
consist of a distinct nationality if battles were to be 
won. Of course there should be a warm-hearted 
fraternal intercourse between all Evangelical 
churches. He had himself this year been de- 
lighted to . for the Wesleyans, and to speak 
for the Independents at their missionary gathering. 
There was no necessity to give up principle for the 
sake of brotherly love; and if there was, it could 
not be done by the Baptists. Remarking upon his 
brother’s reference to the question of education, Mr. 
Spurgeon playfully observed that James was un- 
sound upon that subject; but the audience said 
No, no,” and Mr. Spurgeon added that he had not 
es been converted to the secular view of the matter, 
ut was half inclined to think that events would 
drive him to it. The Rev. F. G. Marchant closed 
with the benediction. A portion of the company 
then repaired, by invitation, to Mr. Spurgeon’s 


| pp where tea had been e in an ample 


t on the broad green sw 


Pnntrrivx MerHopist CONFERENCE.—The annual 
conference of this hardworking and successful 
Methodist Church closed last Saturday, having sat 
the whole of last week and a t part of the pre- 
ceding one at Tonbridge Chapel, Euston-road, 


which had been kindly lent for the purpose by the | 


Rev. J. Allen and his deacons. The Rev. Mr. 
Antliff was chosen president—a minister who has 
occupied some of the most important circuits, taken 
an active part in the establishment of York College, 
and done great service to the body as superinten- 
dent and secretary of missions, besides representing 
some time ago, with honour te himself and the con- 
nection, Primitive Methodism in the United States 
and Canada. Three members of the deed poll, 
which consists of twelve (eight laymen and four 
ministers) having died during the year, three others 
were elected to take their place. It was resolved 


to petition Parliament ge the * of the 
Government which would 22 unday and 
ragged schools to local taxation when separate from 
places of worship. Reports were presented of the 
state of the Mission Chapel Fund, the Connexional 
Property Insurance Fund, &., all of which 
were in a flourishing state. Nearly every evening 
some public meeting was held at which addresses 
were delivered to large and sympathetic con- 
ions. On Sunday a camp meeting was 

eld in the neighbourhood of the Caledonian 
Market, when in the afternoon about 10,000 persons 
listened with the utmost attention to the preaching. 
The one drawback was that caused by the announce- 
ment of a decrease on the year; but this led to 
serious conversation on the subject, the proposal of 
various remedies, and a determination to prosecute 
the work more vigorously in tbe future. It was 
decided that the next conference should be held in 
June, 1873, at Hull. A young minister, Mr. 
Antliff, son of Dr. Antliff (Principal of the Theo- 
logical College at Sunderland), was co ulated 
on having won the d of M.A. at the University 
of Edinburgh, while faithfully discharging at the 
same time his duties of Primitive minister. The 
resident said that when Mr. Antliff spoke to Dr. 
wiord (Professor of Divinity at Edinburgh) with 
reference to a degree in Divinity, the latter said 
that the Board of Examiners would be ready to 
1 the theological training of Primitive 
Methodism as a sufficient qualification for candida- 
ture for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, pro- 
vided the other requirements of the Senatus 
Academicus were complied with. At a public 


meeting a missionary from Fernando Po spoke, and 


said that the chief there had sent to him asking to 
have a missionary appointed at a town near his 
residence, and if this were done the whole island 
would be under the spiritual supervision of Primi- 
tive Methodism, A great * of last Friday was 
occupied with the stations of the ministers, and the 
o nference closed on Saturday, having gone through 
a vast amount of business, which it would be im- 
possible to notice in this short account. 


Correspondence, 


THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES OF 
LIVERPOOL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —If readers of your paper were to judge of Liver. 
pool Nonconformity by the letter of Mr. Quail, pub- 
lished in your last issue, they would, I fear, have but a 
low conception of it. I trouble you with this line to say 
that Nonconformists were never in better heart than 
now. We are afraid of no single argument that may be 
used to bolster up the State Church in Liverpool. One 
of the most hopeful signs is that the Church Defence 
Association has taken us in hand; for I feel sure that 
the more thoroughly our principles are sifted and dis 
cussed in public, the more speedily will justice triumph 

over ecclesiastical monopoly, | 


— 


I believe that it is true that one or two chapels have 
been turned to purely secular uses. What of this? 
We attach no sacredness to bricks and mortar. Nor 
have Nonconformists ceased to care for the poor and 
neglected. There are more effectual ways of bringing 
home the Gospel to them than by erecting splendid 
places of worship in the midst of them. Never was 
mission-work so active amongst the worst parts of our 
population as at the present time. We are not for- 
getting, and assuredly not forsaking, the heathen at 
home. As to the suburban chapels, they have been 
erected in new neighbourhoods, and are in every case 
easily accessible to the industrious poor. 7 

While I think you have given the true answer to the 
letter of Mr. Quail, I must add that Liverpool itself 
affords a most effective reply to the State Church 
defenders, of whom we are supposed to be in such dread. 
There are in the centre of the town several churches, 
built mainly, I believe, by the ratepayers, and receiving 
now large annual grants out of the rates. Here Episco- 
palians may have service performed for them at 
the expense of the town, and the poorest of the 
poor may flock in without even having to pay for the 
bread and wine of the Sacrament. In the case at least 
of one church this latter expense was last year a charge 
upon the ratepayers, Can your correspondent spend a few 
Sundays in visiting these churches in order to report to 
the public, by whom they are supported, how far they 
may be considered an effectual agency for evangelising: 
the neglected masses? If they are successful, which I 
have strong reason for doubting, they are at least a 
monstrous injustice. If Liverpool Churchmen will 
kindly remove this beam out of their own eye, they will 
see clearly to take the mote from the eyes of their 
brethren. 

The question raised by your correspondent as to how 
the Gospel is to be brought home to the neglected 
masses of our towns and cities is one of absorbing in- 
terest ; but I have a strong conviction that the end will 
not be reached by building churches and chapels 
amongst them, much less by leaving disused places of 
worship to mock them by their recollections of respecta- 
bility. In walking home the other Sunday evening I 
observed a good clergyman of the Establishment preach- 
ing on the steps of his church to an attentive crowd, 
and I reflected upon it as a beautiful parable; for if 
weary pilgrim feet will stand on church steps, who can 
tell whither in the upward regions those steps may lead! 
My main object, however, in writing is to assure your 
readers that Liverpool Nonconformists, as far as I know 
them, were never more far from being discouraged in 
the noble cause of justice than now. 

I am, yours, &c., 
SAMUEL PEARSON, 
Minister of Great George-street Chapel. 
Llandillo, June 16, 1873. 


THE DAILY PAPER QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — A Liberal is quite right in saying what can 
be said in defence of the Daily News, but it does not 
amount to much. He, in fact, admits its sins, both of 
commission and of omission, for he acknowledges that 
it inserts a great deal-of trumpery matter, and that it 
excludes, or almost excludes, ecclesiastical intelligence, 

If the paper had the broad sympathies” with 
which A Liberal” credits it, it would act other- 
wise; but it is broad on the side of what is at least 
doubtful, and narrow on the side of what, in the estima- 
tion of many of its readers, is of essential importance 
to the nation. It is so afraid of being thought to be 
either a religious or a Nonconformist journal that it 
does less justice to religion and to Nonconformity than 
it does to their opposites. And the displeasure of the 
dissatisfied readers amounts to irritation and strong dis- 
gust when they understand that some Nonconformists 
—men of high religious character too—have invested 
thousands of pounds in the paper. What they can get 
out of it in return, except a dividend and a ridiculous 
prominence given to their own sayings and doings, no 
one can understand. : 

“A Liberal,” who, apparently, has as much contempt 
for Nonconformists as the paper he vindicates prac- 
tically displays, thinks it quite impossible to maintain 
a Nonconformist daily paper. Perhaps it may be so; 
but is it really Utopian to look for a daily paper which 
will give due space to matters in which Nonconformists 
take a deep interest? It is not impossible in Man- 
chester, in Leeds, in Newcastle, and some other towns, 
as I know. In fact, a metropolitan Nonconformist who 
does not often see the best country newspapers, both 
daily and weekly, has no idea how much better off his 
country brethren are in this matter than himself. Why 


should that continue to be so! : 


So far as the starting of new journals is concerned, 
London is behind the provinces, except, indeed, in 
regard to local journals, which are numerous enough, 
and appear to be prosperous also. This cry of Non 
possumus in regard to a really broad-minded daily paper 
is, I believe, an old superstition, the result of that poli- 
tical inertia, and that lack of political vigour and 
enthusiasm, which the Liberal politicans of the north 
charge, and justly charge, to the politicians of the 
south. 

This thing may be impossible, but let it be at least 


fairly tried ; for it will bo better to try and fail than to 


SS 


| go on enduring a state of things which year by year 
becomes more and more intolerable. 
Tam, &c., 
A NONCONFORMIST LIBERAL. 
June 16. 


A NEW DAILY PAPER.—IS IT PRACTICABLE } 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —The letter of your correspondent “A” in a 
recent number, taken in conjunction with sundry 
private communications which have reached me since 
I broached the subject of a new daily paper in your 
journal, leads me to the conclusion that the time has 
arrived when practical men may venture to deal with 
the question. 

It appears tolerably certain that all earnest people 
are getting tired of the temporising policy of the present 
daily issues. That they are splendid illustrations of the 
force and energy of our national character no one can 
deny ; and I suppose no one wishes to speak disparag- 
ingly of their general character in a commercial point of 
view. If any dissatisfaction were felt on these points 
it would only be necessary to compare a copy of the 
Times, Daily News, and Daily Telegraph with the three 
leading papers of any other country to have it instantly 
dispelled. No Englishman has cause to blush on account 
of the get-up of his daily paper in whatever part of the 
world he is confronted by it. And yet there is a point 
of view from which the thing looks intensely unsatis- 
factory. Standing side by side there we find the noble 
army of Christian philanthropists; the exponent of 
the sublime principle of universal peace ; the devotre of 
freedom ; the staunch opponent of State-Churchism ; 
the advocate of missions; the defender of municipal 
institutions ; the enemy of strong drink; the champion 
of woman’s rights, and the toiler for the labourer’s due, 
What adequate representation have these earnest Chris- 
tian workers in the daily press? Their efforts are for 
the most part either ignored, or treated with a sneer. 
The fact is, it would not pay to patronise such 
amiable enthusiasts. And after all this is the pivot 
upon which everything is made toturn. A newspaper 
is a vast commercial enterprise. Life for it is a hard 
struggle, and managers may well be pardoned for what 
may seem tothe outsider a too great regard for mere 
expedisncy. Let us not then fall foul of other papers 
because they do not come up to our ideal. The mere 
dignified course is calmly to measure our strength with 
the task of supplying what we conceive to be the 
t missing link of formalism. 

Is there a reasonable prospect of a high toned reli- 
gious daily paper proving a success! I venture to submit 
an affirmative reply. My grounds for this conclusion 
are as follows :—l. The growing tendency to practical 
union on the part of all the Evangelical Free Churches. 


"| The walls of separation which in time gone by were too 


high for Christians to see over, are yearly being lowered. 
In view of the strange vagaries of the Anglican and 
Romish priesthood, all earnest Protestants have been 
driven to a re-examination of their ancient ecclesiastical 
positions, and the result is seen in almost universal 
endorsement of the sublime propositions of the anti- 
ritualistic Apostle:—‘‘For in Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision ; but 
faith which worketh by love.” The great Methodist com- 
munity are waking up to a profound consciousness of the 
necessity for some more emphatic testimony against the 
insidious sacramentarianism of the Established Church. 
The old school of semi-emancipated establishmentarians 
are being rapidly silenced by the resistless logic of facts. 
And the sternly logical immersionists are evincing a 
growing disposition to narrow the flowing stream which 
divides them from their brother Congregationalists. 
The Society of Friends too appear to be emerging from 
that cold platonic affection for the Master which has so 
signally failed them in the season of worldly pros- 
perity? And the hard-grained Presbyterian is relenting. 
Beautiful as order is to him, he is beginning to realise 
that warm, gushing life may be even more beautiful, 
and it is something more than possible that the cool, 
calculating, cautious Scot may yet be surprised into a 
warm embrace of the southern enthusiasts, whom he has 
been wont to stigmatise as political Dissenters. Con- 
gregationalists, also, although pardonably confident as 
to the ultimate tendencies of all the various religious 
upheavings, are evincing a growing disposition to 
embrace in their fraternal arms all those who truly love 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Thus is the welding process 
going on among the various Free Churches, and in this 
I see a strong argument in support of my position that 
a daily paper which should be in the fullest sense their 
organ would prove a commercial success. 
2. The practical turn which Evangelical Christianity 
is taking in these latter days, is another hopeful sign 
with reference to this great project. In their great 
anxiety respecting the souls of men, Christians have laid 
themselves open to the charge of neglecting their bodies. 
Hence the gross anomalies of our social system. It 
has been reserved for a Plimsoll” to remind us that 
in our eayer rush for wealth we have been sending 
hundreds of brave seamen every year to a watery grave, 
An Arch also has arisen tostartle us with an equally 
damning revelation with reference to the toilers on the 
land. Humiliating beyond degree is it that with some 
seventeen thousand State-paid so-called Christian priests 
scattered all over England, not to speak of the still 


greater army of Free Church officials, it should have 
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been reserved for these two simple laymen to awake 

us out of our wretched moral torpor on these and cognate 
‘subjects, But, thank God! we are somewhat awake 
now, and in this awakening I see another powerful plea 
for 4 sympathetic organ, and a guarantee of its success, 

3. A new daily paper would start with a vast accumu- 
lation of valuable experience. The wonderful energy of 
mechanical improvement which characterises the present 
age is no mean factor in our argument. It is not 
too much to assume that the proprietors of the Tele- 
graph, Daily News, and Standard would hail with in- 
finite satisfaction some catastrophe which would justify 
or necessitate the substitution of the most modern 
appliances in the shape of presses, &c., for those with 
which their offices are encumbered. With a Walter” 
press, printing both sides at once, a paper might be 
brought out with news, &c., and comments at least an 
hour later than either of the above papers with all their 
splendid energy can possibly manage. And this would 
go far towards outweighing the disadvantage of its 
superior moral tone even with the general public. 

4. A paper that was worth it would command the 
enthusiasm of the best part of the English nation. And 
this is no mean advantage. It is no reflection upon our 
present daily press to say that no one cares very much 
about it. One wonders what a country rector or squire 
would do without his Times every morning, but neither 
believes in it heartily, The one crosses himself and the 
other swears at it nearly every time ef reading. And 
the others meet with a reception everywhere equally 
frigid. The spicy Telegraph is like Punch, getting 
sadly “‘ worn.” It would seem as if more than one of 
its racy writers was invalided at Hastings, or somewhere 
else. And our energetic Daily News is so terribly afraid 
of being ‘vulgar, that some of us, who are farthest 
removed from profane speech, would be almost thank- 
ful for the shock of a good round oath in its leaders now 
and then. As regards the Standard, little need be said. 
Blessed, says the Turkish proverb, ia he that ex- 
pecteth nothing, for he shall {not be disappointed.” 
This blessedness, I suppose, all Nonconformist readers 
have long realised. 

I will not lengthen my already too lengthy letter. 
Allow me, in conclusion, to urge upon your influential 
constituency some action in this supremely important 
matter. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR CLAYDEN. 
Faringdon, June 16, 1873. 


SAINT FRIDAY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —The very High Church party have during the 
last few years indignantly protested against the mem- 
bers of the royal family, or indeed anyone else, in- 
dulging in any festivities contrary to their notions in 
regard to the observance of that season. 

Now, however, one of the number, who signs himself 
% Charles Gutch,” and dates his letter St. Cyprian’s,” 
actually writes to the Church Herald complaining that 
the Corporation of London has invited the Shah of 
Persia to a grand entertainment on a Friday—a day 
which he and others think it right to observe as one of 
fasting throughout the year ! 

The tendency of this is obvious enough ; but if indi- 
viduals vhoose to impose on themselves an old yoke of 
bondage, begotten of superstition and upheld by sacer- 
dotalism, there should be a resolute determination to 

prevent its imposition on others. 

VFPet it is in the hands of this party that Mr. Glad- 
stone is playing, when he insists on the House of Com- 
mons commencing its business two hours later on 
„Ascension Day” than on other days; though he 
knows very well that a large portion of the House not 
only does not feel it to be a duty to observe the day, 
but that such an interference with public business to 
gratify a section of a sect is strongly objected to. 
STANDFAST. 
Friday, June 13. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL HOSPITAL SUNDAY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — The success which has attended the institution 
of the Hospital Sunday in Birmingham, Newcastle, 
Manchester, Liverpool, &c., and now in London, will 
greatly encourage the hearts of governors of hospitals, 
of cottage hospitals, and of dispensaries located in our 
cities and rural districts throughout the country. 

The Lord Mayor of London being on most cordial 
terms with the mayors and municipal authorities of 
England, may turn to good account his lordship’s influ- 
ence. As chairman to the metropolitan fund his lord- 
ship might invite co-operation so as to extend The 
Hospital Sunday to every parish in Great Britain. 

The work of organising such an undertaking would 
not be so formidable as at first sight it may appear. 
Correspondence with the mayors and with the con- 
stituted authorities, tho chairmen and the moderators 
of the churches and of the various bodies of religionists, 
would not fail to secure such action as that in the year 
1874 would present the British people in unity, as never 
before has been witnessed in the annals of modern 
civilisation. 

The receipts of the simultaneous collections would be 


retained for distribution in the several localities where 


they had been made. 
By such a movement many a n institution 


| would be most materially aided; and another result | 


would inevitably follow, viz., that many a cottage- 
hospital would be called into existence in districts 
where no means are at hand for the relief of the sick 
and suffering poor except as provided by the guardians 
appointed under the Poor Law. 

The general indisposition of those persons, who are 
above the pauper class, to avail themselves of the 
pauperising tendencies of Poor-law interposition, is a 
state of feeling which ought to be respected, and which 
should be strengthened by such agencies as medical 
charities, 

I remain, very truly yours, 
W. TYLER, 
Chairman of the House Committee of the North- 
Eastern Hospital for Children. 
241, Hackney-road, June 16, 1873. 


MISSIONARIES IN INDIA, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, In your issue of the 4th inst. (which was kindly 
sent me by some unknown friend the other day) I 
observe a letter from Mr. Storrow, of Rugby, comment- 
ing somewhat severely and, as I think, unfairly, on the 
address I delivered at Exeter Halt on Indian missions 
on the Ist of May. 

While I regret appearing in print as the opponent of 
Mr. Storrow, I am not at all sorry that this question of 
educational missions in India has been mooted in the 
pages of your able and widely circulated paper, as it is 
a subject well worthy of the attention of the Christian 
public. 

My present object is simply to reply to the criticism 
made by Mr. Storrow on my speech, and I would at the 
onset say that 1 am both sorry and surprised that he 
shculd have regarded my remarks on the general ques- 
tion of educational missions in India from any sectarian 
standpoint. Let me assure Mr. Storrow that I spoke 
not as a Baptist, nor yet as a Nonconformist, but as 
one member of the whole body of Ohristian missionaries 
in India anxious to point out what I consider to be a 
serious drawback in the prosecution of that work which 
we have all so near at heart. My remarks should not 
be construed as an attack of one mission on other 
societies, for I did not contrast the modus operand: of 
other missions with that of the Baptist Mission, but 
endeavoured to give as concise a résumé as I could of 
what all our missions do in connection with education 
in India, and the fact that the statistics showed that 
other missions do more in this line than the Baptist | 
mission was not a sufficient warrant to charge me with 
making a deliberate attack on other societies.” 

Mr. Storrow regrets that my remarks on educational 
missions in India should have followed so soon after the 
late interesting missionary conference held in Allahabad. 
If he had read my speech carefully, he would have seen 


that my remarks on the question at issue were the 


natural sequence of the warm and animated discussion 
which took place at that very conference to which 
allusion is made, and after which I was led to gather 
further particulars on the subject of education. 

Mr. Storrow imagined that “‘ the old controversy con- 
cerning preaching versus teaching” had long ago been 
consigned to oblivion; but he would most assuredly 
have been otherwise convinced had he been present at 
the Allahabad conference, where the debate on this 
question was the most stirring and interesting of any 
that engaged the attention of the missionaries; and 
although strong things were said on both sides, and 
opinions freely given, there was no disposition to charge 
one another with the want of Christian courtesy, nor 
any wish to stifle the conscientious convictions of those 
who spoke freely on a question which all felt to be one 
of paramount importance to mission work in India. 
There was indeed a general feeling prevailing that the 
time had now arrived to seriously consider whether it 
would not be desirable to modify our educational 
operations, and to take a firm stand against the present 
strong tendency to secular teaching in mission schools, 
to the exclusion of religious instruction. 

Not a few of the missionaries present at the confer- 
ence, who are engaged in teaching, candidly confessed 
that the course of instruction now imposed upon many 
of the schools, precludes the possibility of much Sorip- 
ture teaching; and that but little spiritual result can 
be expected while the secular element so strictly pre- 
dominates in all the subjects of study ; for what with 
Government control in prescribing the course of in- 
struction, and the strong desire of the students to pass 
for university honours, our educational missionaries are 
not masters of the positions they hold, and have often 
to lament their inability to attain the object which 
above all others they have at heart. 

One missionary of high standing in the educational 
department, who was present at the conference, did not 
hesitate to declare and strongly to argue that the object 
of mission education should not be the conversion of the 
pupils, but rather to furnish them intellectually and 
morally with the principles of sound education. He 


maintained by forcible arguments, that as the pupils 


come to our schools simply to be educated, and as the 


parents of these children would regard their conversion 


to Christianity as one of the greatest calamities that 
could possibly happen to them, it would be mean and 
dishonest to act a double part, and make conversion 
the object of their education. He said that higher 


and nobler objects should be sought, not in education, | 


but in the direct work of preaching the Gospel. I 
cannot say that many present sympathised with these 
views of the question ; but when Mr. Storrow sees that 
the subject of missionary schools excited such a wide 
and warm interest in the Allahabad conference, he need 
not any further wonder that I should have signalised 
my first appeazance in public,” after my arrival in 
England, by giving expression to my honest convictions 
on the question. 

I am charged with giving utterance to remarks which 
Mr. Storrow considers “erroneous in IES and 
exaggerated in statement.” 

As to the principle involved in the question 
whether it is right for missionaries to devote them 
selves to the English education of heathen youths, 
rather than preach the Gospel in the vernacular to the 
masses of the people of India, that cau be considered 
hereafter. I will now only animadvert upon the charge 
of“ exaggeration.” 

By “‘ exaggerated statements, I presume is meant 
(1) that the number of missionaries engaged in educa- 
tion is not as large as I have stated ; and (2) that those 
who are thus engaged are not as fully given to the 


work as I would make it appear. 


Why your correspondent should have limited his re- 
marks to three of the societies out of all those mentione 
in my speech, I cannot tell, and in one case he has mis- 


instead of the Established Church of Scotland. Regard- 
ing the missionaries of which society he says, ‘‘They 
may have charge of schools which they superintend ; but 


but teach.” 


Why, there are but four European missionaries alto- 
gether in connection with the Established Ohurch of 
Scotland in India, and in order to show that Mr. 
Storrow's statements are not correct, I will just quote 
from the ‘statistical tables” the number of colleges 
and schools in the charge of these missionaries. 

The missionary in Calcutta superintends a large 
Anglo-Vernacular College, in which there are 802 
pupils. During the last decade as many as 185 
scholars have matriculated from this institution, 53 
have passed for the First Arts, 27 for mA. 5 for M. A., 
and 6 for B.L. 

From this it is evident that the annie of English 
education in this institution is high, and as the mis - 
sionary has but one foreign master to aid him in this 
department, it is certain he must be fully engaged in 
this work. 

The missionary at Darjeeling has no Anglo-verna- 
cular school, but has seventeen vernacular, as well as 
two theological and training schools. He has also one 
foreign teacher, three native Christian teachers, and 
seventeen non-Christian. It is evident these schools 
must take up a good deal of his time and attention. 

At Sealkote there is one missionary, who has charge 
of three Anglo-vernacular schools, containing 382 
pupils, and as there is but one “foreign or Eurasian ” 
teacher, it is evident that all these schools must require 
much of the missionary’s labour, ) 

At Egmore, in Madras, there are four Anglo-verna- 
cular schools, containing 626 pupils, of which seven 
have matriculated during the last decade, And as 
there is but one missionary and one foreign lay agent, 
it is clear that educational duties must occupy much, 
if not the whole, of the missionary's attention. 

My information of the operations of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel is not sufficient to 
enable me to give statistical particulars, but from my 
knowledge of many of their stations in India, and the 
fragmentary returns given in the tables of missions in 
India for 1871, it is quite clear that education is the 
work of the missionaries. Mr. Storrow admits that 
‘all the missionaries of this society may have schools 
under their charge,” but, he says, they attend to 
other duties as well, such as the superintendence of 
native churches. If they have to teach in schools and 
superintend native churches as well, these united duties 
are quite sufficient to occupy their time, and they can 
do but little in the way of preaching to the heathen, 
which I contend to be the work to which missionaries 
ought to devote themselves, 


Of the operations of the London Missionary Society, 
Mr. Storrow speaks with authority, for, he says, he is 
in a position to speak more positively of the manner in 
which its agents are occupied. And he says, of the forty- 
four missionaries in India only fourteen are engaged in 
education, and of these several are also otherwise 
engaged, while I have stated in my speech that more 
that one-half of their number are chiefly engaged in 
education. 

By information obtained from the missionaries of 
this society themselves, and the figures supplied by 
them to the Statistical Tables” of missions in India 
recently published, I have gathered the following 
facts :-— 

(1) That the London Missionary Society has in India 
thirty Anglo-Vernacular colleges and schools, or nine in 
Bengal and the North-West, two in Belgaum, in the 
Bombay Presidency, and fourteen in the Presidency of 
Madras. These institutions contain about 5,000 pupils, 
giving an average of 166 to each school. Some of the 
larger institutions contain as many as 400 scholars, but 
the majority of the schools reckon about 200 pupils 
each. 


(2) That beside hee higher institutions for English 


quoted, giving the “ Established Church of Euglund,“ 


not half, probably, not a sixth part of them, do nothing. 
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and vernacular education, there are 172 vernacular 


_ gehools, that is to say, twenty-nine in Bengal and the 


North-West, six in Belgaum in the Bombay Presidency, 
and 137 in the Madras Presidency. These schools con- 
tain 5,500 scholars. 

(3) That the whole staff of Jay teachers for the above 
colleges and schools consists of 186 native Christians 
and 213 Hindoos and Mahommedans, or twenty-seven 
more non-Christian than Christian teachers. In the 
Presidency of Madras the proportion of Christian lay 
teachers greatly preponderates, but in Bengal and the 
North-West there are but seventeen lay Christian 
teachers against ninety-seven non-Christian. 

It is quite evident that the 172 vernacular schools 
demand a good deal of supervision from the forty-four 
missionaries in charge, but admitting that these minor 
schools have only the superintendence of natives, what 
of the thirty Anglo-vernacular institutions, whose 
instruction in English is indispensable? All the larger 
of these institutions, and they are over twenty, demand 
the services of English masters. The question, then, is 
how are these English masters supplied! One of two 
alternatives is inevitable; either English teachers 
have to be engaged at a high remuneration, as is the 
case with Government colleges, or the missionaries 
themselves have to do the work. If Mr. Storrow will 
take the trouble to study the statistics of mission 
schools given in the tables already referred to, he will 
find that in connection with all the Anglo- Vernacular 
echools of the London Missionary Society in India there 
are but three “foreign and Eurasian” teachers 
employed, and these three are confined to two schools 
in the North-West Provinces. It is evident that most 
of these schools have very efficient supervision, as no 
less than 197 of the scholars have matriculated within 
the last ten years ; forty-four have passed for the First 
Arts, and four for B.A. Who, then, if not the mis- 
sionaries, carry on the higher branches of English 
education in these institutions? I am personally 
acquainted with those of the missionaries who toil from 
day to day inthis work in Bengal and the North-West, 
and from the statistics already given it is evident that 
the missionary brethren in Bombay and Madras are also 
similarly engaged. 

But I find I have already encroached too much on 
your time and space. I hope you will kindly insert 
another communication in reply to the latter part of 
Mr. Storrow's letter. 

Yours faithfully, 


Newport. THOMAS EVANS, 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 


The third annual meeting of this society was 
held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, last Tuesday 
week. The Archbishop of York occupied the chair, 
and amongst those present were Earl Fortescue, the 
Hon. Col. Jocelyn, Revs. R. B. Girdlestone, J. H. 
Titcomb, Canon Conway; Dr. Hessey, Col. Strange, 
Major Cooper Garduer, and Major-General Burrows. 

yer having been offered, an abstract of the re- 

port was read by the Rev. P. Barker, the secretary, 
which commenced by expressing the committee 8 
thankfulness to God for the opportunities of use- 
fulness afforded, and for the many tokens of His 
blessing which had attended their operations. 
Lectures intended chiefly for the more educated 
classes had been delivered at St. George’s Hall, 
and for the working classes at Shoreditch Town- 
hall, New Hall of Science, Old-street, and at fif- 
teen other halls in London. Courses of sermons 
had also been delivered in six London churches. 
The lectures delivered at the Hall of Science, being 
the centre of the infidel movement amongst the 
working classes in London, were considered by the 
committee as the most interesting and important, 
and being chosen with special reference to the 
points against which objections are being con- 
stantly brought by Secularists, had been listened 
to with deepest attention by very large audiences, 
chiefly consisting of Secularists. The lectures had 
also been published, and 2,000 copies sold, and it 
‘was proposed to issue them as a volume. Except at 
St. rge’s Hall, discussion had been invited, and 
although objections might be urged against this, the 
committee considered that on the whole it was 
attractive and beneficial, and besides afforded them 
ey of learning what were the real diffi- 
culties felt by the working men, and what were the 
objections most commonly brought against Chris- 
tianity by them, and often enabled the lecturer to 
deal more fully and emphatically with those points. 
The tone of the discussions was also good, and the 
committee recorded with much pleasure that at the 
last lecture delivered at the Hall of Science, a vote 
of thanks to the society was proposed by one of 
those who had taken a very prominent in the 
discussion on the Seetlarist side. The arists 
had also been met at open-air meetings in various 
— of London, and their objections confuted by 
hristian men. Lectures been delivered at 
Landport, Sheffield, Northampton, Weston-super- 
Mare, and Edinburgh, and courses of sermons in 
Bath Abbey Chu and Clifton parish church, 
and correspondence had also been commenced with 
— 1 in other important towns. Classes, too, 
had formed for the study of Christian evidences, 
and an examination held, and prizes and certifi- 
cates given to successful candidatee. The receipts 
during thé past fifteen months had been 3, 950/ 28. 8d., 
the total expenditure 1,486/. 8s. 61d., 2,000/. had 
been invested, and the balance in d was 
537/. 108. 6d. The committee recorded with much 


thankfulness the receipt of two munificent donations 
of 1,000/. each from the Rev. Sir Edward R. Jodrell, 
Bart., one given unconditionally, and the second 
on condition of its being met by another thousand 
collected from other sources, which had 
een more than fulfilled by the prompt kindness of 
many generous friends. The report concluded with 
thanks to the Christian Knowledge Society and to 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, for valuable 
org of books, and also to those gentlemen who 
gratuitously given their services as lecturers, 
and with an a for an increased number of sub- 
scribers that the society's work might be maintained 
and extended. 


The Archbishop of York said it was his 
duty as chairman, to make a few remarks in 
reference to the report, and the objects of that 
society. The facts which accounted for its existence 
were, that while on the one hand religious men 
in this country were never more active than at the 
present day, on the other hand it was nevertheless 
true that a great many of their fellow-subjects were 
striving to sap the basis of religious conviction b 
denying those doctrines on which faith res 
And being convinced that ignorance was the great 
cause of these sceptical views being accepted they 
claimed to be heard on their side of the question, 
and to have the privilege of speaking for God, 
and for Christ, and that was the basis 
of their operations. The men of science told them 
they could know nothing of God, and of human 
immortality ; that supernatural facts or interferences 
with natural laws are a ; that the records 
of the Bible, and especially of the life of Christ, are 
not historical ; that religion is not necessary for 
man, but is rather, in the words of Littré, a confes- 
sion of feebleness, and that moral freedom is a 
delusion ; that all men do what is a result of neces- 
sity ; and that, in considering an historical charac- 
ter dr act, they should leave out all feeling as to 
right or wrong, and all feeling of admiration or in- 
dignation. ese were some of the propositions 
which were being widely circulated at the present 
time by popular lecturers and by periodi 
amongst the working classes of the country, an 
he 1 to confess that the Church of England 
and the other religious bodies had not yet been able 
to overtake or get a sufficient hold of the working 

pulation so as to put their views of these sub- 
jects before them, for they had a complete 
answer to all these propositions, although 
it might not be an answer which would 
carry conviction to the minds of all, because * 
was something more than mere argument. Men 
cannot be argued into religion, but argument may 
remove hindrances, so that when the truth is be- 
ginning to tell on the individual conscience, the 


voice of conscience may have fair play, and the 


incipient spark of life may be left to burn up, and 
not be quenched by unbelief in its first weak 
moments. They considered the essence of religion 
to be that man, lost and fallen though he was, has 
that within him which tends to call him back to- 
wards God, has that within him which will prevent 
him from ever being satisfied with less than the 
best; has that within him which, in moments of 
danger and of terror, will bring him to the feet of 
a greater than himself to seek safety and consola- 
tion. (Cheers.) They held that this was the 
fulcrum upon which the soul must rely—the inner 
conviction of the existence of a God, and the feel- 
ing that man has gorie astray from trod. In all 
ages of the world, and all over the world, men have 
acknowledged God, and have worshipped Him by 
some rite or other. There has always been a 
general acknowledgment of a Divine Being, and 
* has always been a powerful moral element 
in human conduct. But when they came to 
Christianity they had the strongest and mightiest 
phenomenon that history has recorded. They had 
the words of a humble man, whispered in the ears 
of twelve other humble men, and all the principali- 
ties and powers of the world listening to this in- 
significant voice, obeying it, casting down their 
ancient altars, and turning away from temples that 
were no longer a shrine for them. What was it 
that did all this ? Wasit not the result of an appeal 
to a principle which is deep-seated in the heart of 
man? And, if they surveyed the eighteen centuries 
which lie between those times and their own, what 
did they see? They saw that religion which was 
first preached around the Mediterranean Lake, 
commanding the admiration and proving the con- 
solation of men of different races, different tongues, 
and different degrees of culture. To all alike a voice 
has said, ‘‘ You have sinned ; sinno more. Return 
to God, and, looking up to Him, and loving Him, 
ou will lead the best life that you are capable of 
ing.” That lesson has been as potent with modern 
Englishmen as it was with the ancient Greek, or Jew, 
or Roman, and it would be aspotent, he ventured to 
say, till the end. But there were ebbs and flows in 
religious thought, and times when men were weary 
of listening to the truth, and Satan took advantage 
of it to say, Let us think of God no more.” But 
not to think of God was the same as not to have a 
God, for He existed to be worshi , and if they 
had a God that ong Se Log wey y existed, it was 
the same as if they no God at all. But the God 
they worshipped was a living God to them. At 
the present time when such — prevalent, 
they must strike out and declare that as such — 
tions had proved to be false in the past, they 
ieved they would be again. He did not for a 
moment believe that the Positi vists would carry 
their point, and that men would cease to believe in 
God. They did not believe that humanity would 
ever adopt these views, and therefore they desired 


to go out into the country and say that on religion 
depen ded the happiness and hope of men. — 
referring to some other points of difference, the 
chairman concluded his eloquent address by ex- 
pressing his sense of the value of the society s work 
to the : 
Bisho 12 CLAUGHTON moved the first resolu- 
tion as follows :— 
That the now read be printed and circulated, 
ing, ing th iar fitness of the 
e 
various . to the society during the past 


year. 
He felt particularly gratified that the society de- 
voted itself to the work of bringing out facts and 
arguments in support of Uhristianity, and that they 
had gone with them to those whom they wished to 
influence. They must sympathise with those who 
had lost their faith in Christianity, and he had 
observed in such, misgiving and uncertainty as to 
the 4 of the side which they had taken, 
which made it important to bring these arguments 
before them. They were not satisfied with the 
position they occupied, for they had not found that 
which satisfi d in tie opinions they held. He had 
no doubt of the success of Christianity in the end, 
and he congratulated the society on the success 
which had * attended its labours. 

The Rev. Prebendary THOROI D seconded the 
resolution, and as one who laboured amongst the 
people in a large London parish, he could testify 
that they were not indisposed to religion; but that 
there was a great craving and yearning for it. The 
society helped the clergy in their work by cir- 
culating works of great influence and importance, 
and also by its lectures and classes. 

The resolution having been carried unanimously, 
the Rev. Dr. LonrimER moved the second resolu- 
tion— 


the society's work should be extended throughout the — 5 
and that, where it is possible, — should be given 
similar movements in other countries. 


He thought they had reason to be thankful that the 
society, at the close of its third year of existence, 
was not content with dealing with the vast popula- 
tion of London only, but pro to extend its 
operations into the country, and even abroad. They 
were in the presence of a great power —infidelity— 
but they had no reason to be uraged by thi 
for there had ever been these outbreaks of infidelity, 
and they had the greatest moral and intellectual 
power in the world—Christianity—to meet it with, 
and its evidences were growing srenger every day. 
He suggested the issue of a periodical by the society 
similar to one already issued in Germany to meet 
the attacks of infidelity. 

Mr. BensaMin SHAW seconded the resolution, 
and suggested an union for prayer amongst the 
members of the society for the success of its work. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, moved by the 
Earl of HarrowsBy and seconded by the Bishop 
of GLOUCESTER, was acknowledged by the arch- 
bishop, who closed the meeting with the benedic- 
tion. i 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


At a meeting of the officers of the Central Non- 
conformist Committee, held at Birmingham on 
Saturday, it was resolved— 


‘¢],.—That in the judgment of the officers of this 
committee, the pro of the Government to 
require boards of guardians to pay fees on behalf of 
the children of poor parents attending denomina- 
tional schools, is open to all the objections which 
have been urged by Nonconformists to the 25th 
Clause of the Elementary Education Act, and to 
mene ie er et vest ere * The 

ro simply t ers e poor - rate the 

or the weer snap of denominational 3 
which, under the 25th Clause, rested on the educa- 
tion rate. Whereas, under the 25th Clause, it was 
open to school boards to pay or refuse to pay fees, 
0 bill now . ** 1 * of Commons 3 
the payment of fees by the guardians com 

on soe of the parents’ wth. sec The bill will 
arrest the creation of school boards in districts in 
which they might otherwise have been created, and 
it will brand as paupers large numbers of respectable 
parents who have hitherto struggled successfully 
against what they felt to be the humiliation of 
receiving hial relief, but who are unable to 

even the smallest school fees.“ 

“‘II.—That the pro is a new and strong 
reason for withholding Nonconformist support from 
candidates for their suffrages who will not pledge 
themselves to oppose this new development of the 
disastrous policy of the Government.” 


At a meeting of the London Nonconformist Com- 
mittee, June 16, James Heywood, Esq., F. R. S., 
in the chair, the following resolutions were 


passed :— 

‘‘I.—That this committee observe with the 
utmost dissatisfaction the Government proposals for 
the amendment of the Elemen Education Act, 
and regard them as conceived in the interests of de- 
nominationalism, calculated to disappoint the just 
expectations of Nonconformists, and interposing 
new difficulties in the establishment of a really 
national system of education.” 

‘*TI.—That, apart from the objections on social 
and educational grounds to the transfer of the pay- 
ments of school fees for children from l 
boards to boards of this committee con- 


sider that such a scheme not only reaffirms the 
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principle to which Nonconformists have always 
objected—namely, the payment of subsidies to sec- 
tarian schools out of the public rates—but extends 
and ens it by making the payment of 
2 fees, hitherto optional with sc boards, 
obligatory on boards of guardians.” 

% II. That in the refusal to make compulsion 
universal, and to establish school boards in all dis- 


tricts, accompanied, as with a due regard to equity 
such pro must have been by the provision for 
a school in every district—this committee see 


only concession to denominational in and a 


postponement, in deference to them, of the work of 
national education. 


“TV,.—That this committee, believing that the 
su of denominational schools out of public 
fu virtually involves the creation of a new 


Church Establishment, is reluctantly led to the 
conviction that the Government, by thus renewing 
their sanction of this mischievous system, have for- 
feited their claim to the confidence of all Noncon- 
formists who believe that the only sound basis of a 
national system of education is the separation of 
the secular from the religious element in public 
elementary schools.” 

‘*V.—That this committee would therefore im- 
press upon their friends in Parliament the necessity 
of — a decided 3 to the bill at every 
stage, and upon Nonconformists in the constituencies 
that they should without delay put themselves in 
communication with their representatives, urging 
them to take the same uncompromising action.’ 

Josef SHAW, Secretary. 

Committee Room, 13, Fleet-street, E.C. 


The National Education League have issued a 
circular to their friends, in which they express 
great regret that the hope of something being done 
to remove the evils of the Act of 1870, to extend its 
national element, to lessen its sectarian influence, 
and to heal the religious and political dissensions to 
which it has given rise, has not been realised. The 
faults of the old Act, so far from being amended, 
will, if the bill is passed, be increased and exag- 
gerated :— : 

One of the main objections to the Act is its limited 
and partial application. By its adoption the State re- 
cognised as a national duty the task of insisting upon 
the education of the whole people, but it left the per- 
formance of that duty to the option of localities. There 
was a general feeling in the country that any measure 
fer amending the Act must of necessity extend its 
operation even if it did net provide for its universal 
‘application. The Government proposal does nothing of 
the kind. The funds of the State are still to be ad- 
ministered by nsible m , and the national 
‘work is still to be entrusted to private associations, over 
whom the taxpayers and their representatives have no 
direct influence. What the country wants is education 

tive of sectarian teaching. What the new bill 
perpetuates and sanctions is the management of men 
who are, in a majority of cases, the nominees of theo- 
logical ies, selected for the of ecclesiastical 
proselytism, The public declaration of Ministers, that 
the denominational system is not to be interfered with, 
will be a serious blow to national education. 

Another evil, closely connected, and indeed resulting 
from the first, is the absence of any extension of the 

rinciple of compulsory attendance. Compulsion, 
n „ can only keep pace with representative Govern- 
ment. Even the Ministry, which continues to hand 
over to sectarian managers the spending of national 
money, hesitates to place in the same irresponsible 
hands the power of enforcing compulsory attendance, 
So the class of children who are most neglected, and 
for whose sake our Education Act was most required, 
will, over a great of the country, be left under the 
influences which have hitherto retained them in igno- 
rance and degradation. 

The proposed method of dealing with the religious 
difficulty, as affected by the unfortunate 25th Clause of 
the Act, is most mischievous. The constant dissensions 
arising frem this objectionable clause had caused such 
hindrances to the practical work of education, that an 
alteration was felt to be imperative, That the ch 
would be in favour of national, as op 
denominational principles, was naturally expected. 
Not even the strongest advocates of 
asked, or even expected, that further concessions would 
be made to them. The new bill, however, does take 
that extraordinary course. By transferring from 
school boards to guardians of the poor the task of pay- 
ing fees to denominational schools, it increases an evil 
which before was partial, and it makes the duty ng 
rative on the more numerous’ bodies which was left 
optional with the school boards. The pau 
influence which will be thrown over the whole workin 
of this clause will be a national disaster which canno 
be alleviated by mere words inserted in an Act 
of Parliament. If parents who require aid in payin 
for the education of their children are made to atten 
2 the guardians of the poor, and are assisted from 

@ poor rate, a mere declaration that they are not 
technically to be considered paupers is childish and 
absurd. e practical inconvenience of giving to one 
authority the right of compelling attendance, and to 
another the duty of paying the fees, is a that the 
measure is as bad in construction as it is false in 
principle. 

The League request the-co-operation of their 
friends. in opposition to the bill, and state that 
there will be a meeting of the Executive Committee 
on Monday next, to consider further proceedings 
against a measure which will retard education, 
perpetuate theological difficulties, and waste in 
de struggles the energy which ought to be 
evoted to national work.” 


A severe collision ume at Halifax on Satur- 
day — A Great Northern train ran into a 
Lancashire and Vorkshire train which was standing 
at a crossing, and a number of passengers were 
severely injured. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 


The first simultaneous collection in the London 
churches and chapels of all denominations in aid of 
hospitals and dispensaries took place on Sunday. 
The affirmative answers to the appeal of the Hos- 
pital Sunday Committee exceeded 800, as nearly 
as ible one-half of the total (832) — churches 
and chapels of the Church of England. The others 
are composed as follows :— | 

Co tionalists, 81 ; Wesleyans, 71 ; Roman Catho- 
lies, 66; Baptists, 46; United Methodist Free Church, 
36 ;- Primitive Methodists, 35; Jews, 15; English Pres- 
1 12; other denominations, 10; Countess of 

untingdon, 1; Unitarians,8; United Presbyterians 
5; Society of Friends, 5; Swedenborgians, 5; General 
Lutherans, 4; Unsectarian, 3; Catholic Apostolic, 2; 
Free Christians, 2; Methodist New Connexion, 2; 
Church of Scotland, 1; Greek Church, 1; Latter Day 
Saints, 1; Moravians, 1; Plymouth Brethren, 1; 
Swedish Protestants, 1; Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, 1. 

The weather was happily very fine, and 22 
places of worship were more than usually well 
attended on Sunday. 

The announcement that the Prince and Princess 
of Wales would attend St. Paul's Cathedral in the 
morning drew an overwhelming congregation under 
the great dome, and crowds of people along 
the route. As a service it was greatly marred by 
the arrival of the royal party after the Litany, 
consequently the devotions of the congrega- 
tion had to be stop while the clergy, to- 
gether with the Lord Mayor and the corporation, 
went in state down the nave to meet the two 
princes and their attendants. When the royal 
party had taken their seats, the Communion Service 
was proceeded with, and was followed by the 
sermon preached by the Bishop of London, who 
selected as his text the 35th verse of the 13th 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John, ‘‘ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” After dwelling on the Gospel 
as a dispensation of love, and on the manifestation 
of charity as the evidence of Christianity, the 
bishop remarked that one of the many ways by 
which brotherly love could be shown was by the 
relief of the sick and disabled poor. The bishop 
concluded with a fervent ap to megs 
Christians to manifest the truth of the Gospel by 
their self-sacrificing liberality. At the afternoon 
service in the Cathedral, Bishop Claughton was the 
preacher, before a large congregation assembled in 
the dome area. 

At Westminster Abbey there were three services 
ouure Se day, the sermon in aid of the hospital 
fund being preachod by the Rev. Canon Prothero 
in the morning; in the afternoon by the Rev. 
Robinson Duckworth, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen; and in the evening by the Arch- 
bishop of York. The attendance at the morning 
service at ten o’clock, th numerous, was in no 
sense a crowded one, and the congregations were 
considerably larger at the subsequent services. 

In the Chapel } Royal, St. James's (a very small 

e), the sermon was preached by the Rev. Henry 
ildred Birch, B.D., Canon of Ripon and Chaplain 
to the Prince of Wales, from Luke xvi. 25—‘‘ But 
Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy 
lifetime receivedst thy good things, and likewise 
Lazarus evil things: but now he is comforted, and 
thou art tormented.” Among the congregation 
were Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Duchess of Cambridge, the — 44 of 
Gloucester and Bristol, Viscount Sydney (the Lord 
Chamberlain), the Earl of Carnarvon, the Earl of 
Powis, &c. 

At the Chapel Royal, Savoy (also a small place), 
there was an overflowing congregation and a choral 
service. The Rev. Henry White, chaplain to the 
House of Commons, preached from Eph. v. 23, 
„Christ is the saviour of the body.” The Rev. 
Daniel Moore, the Golden Lecturer, preached in 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, from Matt. xxv. 40, 
‘*Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these 9 ve have done it unto me.” 

As is usually the case during the summer months, 
there was an overflowing congregation at the Temple 
Church, a large proportion of whom were ladies. 
Dr. Vaughan being unfortunately absent — 1 
illness, the whole of the service was conducted by 
the Rev. A. Ainger, M. A., the reader. His text 
Was, God is love.” The preacher in the afternoon 
was the Rev. A. T. Davidson. 

Several members of the Episcopal Bench con- 
ducted services during the day. As already 
stated, the Archbishop of York preached in 
Westminster Abbey. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury pleaded the cause of the London hospi- 
tals in his own ish church, Lambeth, taking 
for his text the words ‘‘ Jesus wept;” the Arch- 
bishop of h preached in one of the Kensington 
churches ; the Bishop of Durham at St. Michael’s, 
Chester-square, in the morning, and at Stoke New. 
ington Church in the evening ; and the Bishop of 
Hereford at St. Bartholomew’s, Islington. 

In the Nonconformist places of worship the ser- 
vices for the most had special reference to 
Hospital Sunday, There were two services in St. 
James’s 4 with a X bor — 
morning the Rev. Molyneux conduc e 
service, and 8 preached from the 5th 
chapter of St. John, 9th verse. In the afternoon 
there was a second service, commencing with the 
Litany, after which the Rev. Newman Hall preached 
from {Matthew xxv., v. 26. In the morning 
the Rev. Newman Hall n to his 
his own congregation in Surrey Chapel, At Hare- 


' 


court aan Canonbury, in the evening ; the Rev. 
Dr. Raleigh preached from the 25th and following 
verses of the 2nd chapter of St. Paul to the Philip- 
Prag The Rev. Dr. Allon preached at Union 


n, morning and ev on the 
— IAT 0 
% Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lo 
Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God 
of all comfort, who comforteth us in all our tribula- 
tion, that we may be able to comfort them which 
are in any trouble, by the comfort wherewith we 
ourselves are comforted of God. 
At the Metropolitan Tabernacle, in the absence 
of Mr. Spurgeon, the sermon was preached by Mr. 
Lockhart, of Li . There was a large but not 
a crowded attendance. At the usual afternoon 
service in the concert-room of the Agricultural Hall, 
the Rev. J. Thain Davidson preached before a large 
ion. The three services at Bloomsbury 
had a special bearing on the object of the 
day. The Rev. T. W. Handford, the minister, 
ed in the morning on the miraculous cure 
effected by Christ at the pool of Bethsada. 

There were services also in the Wesleyan, Uni- 
tarian, and other places of worship, the Jews’ 
2 (Saturday), and the Roman Catholio 
churches— Archbishop — | pleading the cause 
of the hospitals in the Pro- edral, Kensington, 
and M or Capel at Hammersmith. 

The total of the collections received by the oom- 
mittee up to four o’clock ay, at the Mansion 
House, was a little over 12,000/., which represented 
collections from 407 places of worship. o sub- 
join a few of the principal :—St. Paul's 17 
480/. ; afternoon, 26/.; Westminster Abbey, 292/. ; 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, 971. ; the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy, nearly 70l.; the Temple Church, 
3441 ; Lincoln’s-inn Ch 251.; St. Andrew’s, 
Wells-street, about 200/.; St. Michael, Cornhill, 
42/. ; St. Mary, Ishi , 541.; St. Mary Abbot, 
Kensi n, 110/.; St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, 
113/.; Paddington parish church, 351/.; St. James’, 
Marylebone, 137/. ; St. Peter, Eaton-square, 372/. ; 
St. Margaret’s Lothbury, 107/. ; National Scotch 
Church, Crown-court, 58/. ; St. Mary, Moorfields, 
22/. ; the Oratory, Bromptom, 471. ; Cathedral, 
— on 411. ; Union Chapel, Islington, 187/. ; 
Surrey Chapel, 50/. ; Metropolitan Tabernacle, 157/. ; 
the City Temple, 69/. ; Bloomsbury Chapel, 801. ; 
St. James’s Hall (at the Rev. Capel Molyneux’s and 
the Rev. Newman Hall’s services), 100/. ; at Port- 
land - street Chapel, 67/.; Greek Church, London- 
wall, 150/.; the Great 8 e, 200/.; Spanish 
and Portuguese Synagogue, 1800. 


Epitome of Retos, 


The Rev. Dr. Taylor, parish minister of Orathie, 
alee Ghe Suen de Bender 


,, Yesterday, Her Majesty and Court left Balmoral 
or 


e Bank of England reduced its rate of dis- 
count on Thursday from 7 to 6 per cent. The 

is in a much stro position, but fears 
are expressed that the drain of gold is only tempo- 
rarily suspended. 


A coun 1 in support of Mr. Henry 
Richard’s p Be von in favour of 2 Arbitra- 
tion was held on Friday, at York, when addresses 
were delivered by Mr. ee Leeman, M.P., 
Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., and other gentlemen. 
A resolution in favour of the motion was carried, 
and a petition to the House of Commons adopted. 


Mrs. Thompson, hter of the poet Burns, died 
on Friday ing, at Crossmyloof, near Glasgow, 
in her eighty-fourth year. 


The death is announced of the widow of the Rev. 
h Richmond. Mrs. Richmond died at Clifton 
2 ir. Odger’s electi 
0 8 o . 0 ion committee 
writes to say the fact of Mr. Odger being made 
bankrupt at the instance of the Figaro newspaper, 
will not affect, either legally or otherwise, his 
candidature for one of the seats for Southwark at 
the next election. 

A fire broke out on Saturday night on board the 
steamship La Plata, belonging to Mr. Henley, which 
was lying off the owner’s factory, at North Wool- 
wich, with about 300 miles of submarine cable for 
connecting France and Denmark on board. The 
loss of the ship at first seemed inevitable, but in 
about two hours from the commencement of the firo 
was completely put out. The cable in the tanks was 
found on examination to be hardly injured. 


University oF Lonpon.—The following is a list 
of candidates who have the recent examina- 
tions for women for special certificates of higher 

roficiency :— ish: Mary Amelia Bennett, 
orth London Co * School for Ladies; Eliza- 
beth Ewart, private study; Henrietta Frances 
Lord, private v5. Mathematics and Mechanical 
Philosophy: Helen Susan Black, — tuition ; 
Eliza Or . atural Philo- 


tenham; Susannah Wood, 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. Human Physiology : 
Mary Stuart Kilgour, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
Political Economy: Henrietta Frances Lord, Uni- 


versity College ; Eliza Orme, University College. 
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M MIALL’S DISESTABLISHMENT 


. SPEECH. 

The Supplement of the NONCONFORMIST, containing 
a full and corrected report of Mr. MIALL’S Speech in the 
House of Commons in moving his Disestablishment resolu- 
tion, and of the debate which followed, may now be had 
separately. 

Price One Penny, or by post Three Halfpence ; 20 copies, 
1s. 6d. ; 50 copies, 3s. 6d. 

18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


HE STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENTS OF 
THE NONCONFORMIST. 


The Supplements of the NoNCONFORMIST containing the 
statistics of the number of places of worship and their sittings 
in eighty-four cities and boroughs of England and Wales, 
with an aggregate population of nearly six millions, are now 
to be obtained separately. The four groups of towns were 
dealt with respectively in the Supplements of Oct. 23, Nov. 6, 
Dec. 4, and Jan. 8; the final number containing a general 
summary table of the entire results revised to that date, to- 
gether with a review of the statistics as a whole. 


Price Twopence each, or the Four Supplements for Sixpence 
18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HEOBALD, BROTHERS, and MIALL, 

PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS and Insurance Brokers, 

have REMOVED to 30, Mark-lane (Opposite the Corn 
Exchange). 


IVIDENDS.—10 TO 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe, Profitable Investments, consult 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
June Number ready, 12 pages, post free. 
It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, 3 Telegraphs, 


Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide, 


Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 


Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E. C. 
‘PERPETUATION OF SURREY CHAPEL. 


The FOUNDATION-STONE of CHRIST CHURCH 

rpetuation of Surrey Chapel—will be laid on THuRsSDAYy, 

une 26, at 3 o'clock, by S. MORLEY, Esq., M. P., on the 
freehold site at the junction of the Westminster and Ken- 
nington-roads, At 5 o’clock there will be a conversazione in 
Surrey Chapel rooms, and at 7 o’clock a public meeting, 
when the Earl of SHAFTESBURY will preside. Reserved 
tickets may be obtained by addressing the “ Executive Com- 
mittee, Surrey Chapel, 8.E.” Donations to be laid on the 
stone are solicited on account of the poverty and crowded 
population of the immediate district, the lease of ninety-nine 
years lapsing, and all the buildings passing away without any 
compensation; the past history of a church founded by the 
Rev. Rowland Hill, and associated with the religious enter- 
— of the last — years; and = extensive philan- 

ropic agencies carried on amongst t r, comprisin 
seventeen schools with 6,000 children and 4 rol wom — 
city missionaries, fifty services — et for the poor, £700 
— | distributed, a Benevolent Society, and a nurse visit- 
ing and aiding the sick without regard to religious opinions, 
temperance societies, penny-banks, and special efforts for the 
social and religious benefit of the working classes. Dona- 
tions may be forwarded to Mr. Joy, hon. secretary, Newing- 
ton-causeway; Mr. Ruck, London-bridge, treasurer; or the 
Rev. Newman Hall, Surrey Parsonage, 8.E. It is pene 
that 2U0 purses containing £5 each should be laid on the 
stone. A purse, with suitable inscription, to be retained by 
the contributor, will be forwarded on application, with special 
ticket for the ceremonial. 


ENTRAL NONCONFORMIST 
COMMITTEE, BIRMINGHAM. 

A MEETING of the above Committee will be held at 
Carr’s-lane Lecture Room, Birmiogham, on THuRSDAY, June 
26th, when the Report and Statement of Accounts will be 
resented. Chair to be taken at 7.30 p.m, by WM. 

IDDLEMORE, Es,, J.P. 

R. W. DALE, M. A., 


Hon 


H. W. CROSSKEY, f.. s., 50" 


J. JENKYN BROWN, 
AW. ACTIVE PARTNER.—The Advertiser 


(Nonconformist) thoroughly experienced in Convey- 
ancing and general business, including Public Appointments, 
and now assisting to manage one of the best practices in a 
large Midland borough, desires a similar ENGAGEMENT 
elsewhere, preliminary to Active Partnership. Advertiser 
chiefly seeks a gentleman of sterling Christian principles, with 
whom he could heartily co-operate, Age 26. Bachelor. 
Unexceptionable references — Address (in confidence), Randal, 
7, Symonds Iun, Chancery-lane. 


OVERNESS — HOUSEKEEPER.—A Lady, 
Under 30, wishes to meet with a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as above. She has for several years been accustomed 
to the care and education of children, and thoroughly under - 
stands domestic management. Highest references, Address, 
F. M., Post-office, Brockley-road, London, 8.E. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Nonconformist is now supplied, post free, 
at the reduced price of 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


to all subscribers who order the paper direct 
from this office, and are willing to pay the 
amount in one sum in advance. 

Those subscribers who prefer to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will supplied with the 
paper on tho same terms as heretofore. 

e half-yearly subscription is 12s.; quar- 
terly, 6s. . 

Published by Anrnun MIALL (to whom it is 

requested that all Post-office Orders may be 


made 18 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet 
street, E. C. | 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in TER NONCONFORMIST are as 


follows :— 
3 A Shilling. 
Each additional Line Sixpence. 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 


Leaver PadR.— Au extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under, 


s. d. 
For Situations Wanted, fivelines. . 2 0 
” Wanting Servants, K. . 


A Liberal Reduction made on a Series for Educational and 
a in all N mcg — 18 
„As the a t and growing movement, 
— * Weekly Journal — Dissenters, and a first-class 
amily Newspaper, the Nonconformist has become a very 
desirable medium for Advertisers. Since the beginning of 
1872 there has been a large increase of Annual Subscribers as 
well as in the general circulation. 


Tue NONCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 
abroad, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


„ We have received a number of letters this week 
which we find it quite impossible to find space for. 


Che Monconkormist. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1873. 


SUMMARY. 


To-pay the Shah of Persia is expected to 
arrive at Dover. Somehow the public seems to 
have been worked up to a high state of excite- 
ment on the subject, which though explicable, 
is quite unreasonable. His Majesty, who seems 
to already wearied of continuous festivities 
and 8 which have hardly ceased 
since he reached Moscow, is sure of a hospi- 
table and enthusiastic reception in England, and 
if our fickle climate allows, will see some inte- 
resting sights. If the Shah takes part in all 
that is set down on the programme, he must 
have great physical endurance. Continental 
reports describe him as quite Oriental in his 
reserve, as fonder of practical improvements 
than military displays, and as exhibiting signs 
of much resolution of character. 

A few words will here suffice for the Parlia- 
mentary proceedings of the week. The Commons 
have been busy with the Judicature Bill and 
the Rating Bill—both apparently destined to 
pass without substantial alteration, though the 

uires seem disposed to talk the latter out. 
Their heads are so filled with fears of what 
a readjustment of local taxation may bring, 
that they have on that ground alone stopped 
the Juries Bill, and tried hard to arrest a mea- 
sure relative to Scotch bridges and roads. A 
serious crisis relative to the Zanzibar contract 
appeared imminent on — the Opposition 
being prepared for an onslaught on the — 
ment and on Mr. Lowe in particular. But 
Mr. Bouverie had discovered that the contract 
was never laid on the table of the House, 
which the Speaker decided was fatal to its 
acceptance. Ministers are thus provided with 
a locus penitentia, and the storm has blown 
over. 

Mr. Forster’s bill for amending the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870, which was introduced after 
one a.m. on Friday morning, too late for dis- 
cussion, will no doubt be fully debated on the 
second reading. In the Lords, Lord Halifax 
has supplemented the Vice-President’s speech 
by explaining that as the Government expect a 
continuance of voluntary efforts to establish 
elementary schools in all parts of the country, 
they do not think the establishment of school 
boards should be made compulsory, where they 
were not necessary—the so-called ' volun- 
taryism’’ in the case being very small addi- 
tions to the school fees and to the moiet 
of the cost of denominational schools pai 

out of the Parliamentary grants. ith 
regard to Mr. Forster’s bill, he reckons that it 
will bring 200,000 additional children into the 
schools. These are, first, the children of out-door 
paupers throughout the country, whose school fees 
must be paid by Boards of Guardians, and 
second the indigent in schol board districts alone, 
the 15 ment of whose school fees is, as we read 
the bill, optional on the part of the guardians. 
It does not seem to us that the bill is very credi- 
tably drawn up, for its provisions seem to need 
— study to be clearly understood. 

The Economist of Saturday has a disagreeable 
article which we would fain disbelieve. Its 
substance is that the apparent increase in our 
exports, according to the last Board of Trade 
returns, is almost exclusively due to the in- 
creased value, notwithstanding a diminution of 
quantities, of the coal, and iron and steel, ex- 
ported; and the increase of the imports is 
either an increase of food imports—a sign, 
therefore, of our diminished production at home 
—or an increase of the articles of general con- 


sumption, which a that the wages-receiving 
classes enjoying high wages are spending them 
in a certain way. The conclusion is that our 
foreign trade is declining, and that we must 
prepare for difficult times,” though much 
will depend on the next harvest; for anything 
like a high price of food would greatly aggra- 
vate the causes of depression now at work. 

The French Government, or rather the 
National Assembly, have decided on the prose- 
cution of M. Ranc, formerly a member of the 
Commune, but who withdrew from it before the 
greatest out were perpetrated. It was 
thought that lapse of time had condoned the 
offence, especially as for two years M. Ranc has 
been a member of the municipality of Paris. 
For some unexplained reasons M. Thiers let him 
alone. But M. Ranc has now been guilty of being 
elected to the National Assembly by an over- 
whelming majority for Lyons, and so he is to be 
prosecuted! This is a paltry vindictiveness, 


| which cannot serve the Conservative 8 
or 


not even by securing them another vote. 
though M. Rane may fly, and his seat be declared 
vacant, Lyons will not certainly return a reac- 
tionist. 


SPAIN. 


Ir is impossible to shut one’s eyes entirely to 
the too-abundant evidence that the Govern- 
ment of Spain is rapidly degenerating into 
something very much resembling anarchy. 
For our own part, we are much disposed to 
regard this fact as a part of that necessary 
process through which Spain is destined to 
pass before it can organise itself upon a basis 
of liberty combined with public order. Too 
much importance has been usually attached to 
the position assumed by professional politicians, 
and too little to the instincts and sentiments of 
the great mass of the people. We are not at 
all convinced that the condition of the Spanish 
nation has reached that extent of disorganisa- 
tion which is usually inferred from the informa- 
tion which reaches us in respect to its a 
affairs. After all, Spain is not lik to 
crumble to powder merely because its political 

arties have reduced each other to utter help- 
essness. Governments do not make peoples— 
but, in the long run, peoples make govern- 
ments. 

It is hardly to be reckoned as a misfortune to 
Spain that events have rendered her incapable 
of further monarchical rule. We are not at all 
sure that the non-success of a Unitarian Re- 

ublic should be taken by her friends as matter 
for regret. It may seem just now that the dis- 
solution of those bonds of allegiance and fidelity. 
which once placed at her disposal a powerful 
army, is a disaster over which she may well 
mourn. But we must question whether the 
semblance will be verified by facts. One would 
also have naturally desired on her behalf that 


the Constituent Oortes just returned by the elec- - 


tors to frame the constitution of a new Federal 
Republic, should have been composed, for the 
most part, of men of some mark, capable of 
exercising self-restraint, and willing to accept 
the guidance of a patriotic Government. Yet, 
even in this respect, it is possible for us to be 
misled in regard to the ultimate tendencies and 
results of what at present we can only deplore. 
The more thorough the political disintegration, 
the more natural, unconventional, and perma- 
nent may be the system which arises out of it. 
Hitherto the revolution has caused but little 
bloodshed. The population has watched it 
without much fanatical excitement. Nobody 
has appeared to reduce the exciting chaos to 
order. No master mind has yet proved itself 
competent to seize upon the opportunity for 
moulding Spanish government into a shape 
fairly adapted to the genius of the people. 
Everything just now is in a state of nebulosity. 
Public affairs appear to be weltering in inex- 
tricable confusion. But it is not at all impos- 
sible—shall we say that it is not improbable >— 
that the existing state of things, greatly as it is 
to be deprecated on its own account, may 
facilitate, rather than hinder, the slow but sure 
evolution of a system of political rule espe- 
an suited to the wants of the Spanish people. 

e are all of us apt to be misled by precon- 
ceived ideas. Wehave accustomed ourselves to 
measure the greatness of a State by those 
criteria which are furnished to us by the con- 
ventional usages of European nations. We 
know, indeed, that those usages and forms 
serve to ogre an 38 mass of evil and 
misery, an give em an appearance of 
respectability which is not 1 *. by actual 
facts. We do not sufficiently discriminate 
between nation and nation. It does not follow 
of necessity, that because unity of constitutional 
form was required by Italy, or because it has 
been for half a cen 
Germany, that it would equally suit the circum- 
stances of Spain. Federalism has succeeded iu 


tury past the aspiration of 


r= 
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Switzerland, and has preserved national vitality 


in the United States of America. It is clearly 
enough desired by no small. portion of the 
8 people. e see no obvious reason 
why, if wisely administered, it should not 
— contribute to their future happiness, 
and even progress. No doubt, it has disad van- 
tages of its own, but it has also advantages of 
no slight value 7 to itself. It is certainly 
in harmony with the traditional ideas, customs, 
and sentiments of the people of Spain. It will 
render the country less compact and powerful 
in its foreign relations, but if it favours in- 
ternal peace and development, there would seem 
= K no sufficient reason for depreoating a resort 
it. 

Waiving, however, this question of the con- 
stitutional form which the Government of Spain 
seems likely to assume, we cannot but note two or 
three features of the present state of things 
which prevent our despairing of the future 
of that country. It is quite clear that mili- 
tarism is not in the ascendant. The army is 
not, in "f° as in France, the recognised 
arbiter of the destinies of the nation. The 
Government does not rest upon the will of 
generals who a” have made a successful 
pronunciamiento. e political entanglement is 
not likely to be cut asunder by the sword. On 
the whole, moreover, there seems to be a 
general disposition amongst the people to wait 
with patience the issue of present contingencies. 
The population is not inflammatory.. Here and 
there, it is true, there are some classes who 
exhibit an exceptional turbulence, but outbreaks 
of insurrectionary violence are remarkably 
rare, and steady application to business appears 
to be the general rule. These are characteristics 
which greatly abate our apprehension as to the 
course which may be pursued by the newly 
elected Cortes and Government. Happily, 
Spain is without ambition—at least for the 
present—to mix itself up with the affairs of its 
neighbours. It threatens no danger to neigh- 
bouring States. It is content to mind its own 
affairs. It may, of course, come to inexpres- 
sible grief. It certainly does not occupy an 
enviable position. But in the break-up of all 
those elements and forms of rule which have 
directed and shaped the national destiny for the 
last fifty years, we confess we discern no 
augury of ultimate declension, but rather of 
a renovation of political life, and a beneficial 
reorganisation of political forces. 


THE NEW EDUCATION BILL. 


Ir is a melancholy conclusion to come te, but 
it is an indisputable fact over which Tories may 
well rejoice, that the new Education Bill looks 
very likethe expiring effort of an effete and palsied 
administration. Senile weakness, which must 
be busy, is always afraid of too positive action, 
and satisfies both its self-importance and its 
fears by undoing with one hand what it does 
with the other. And such is the impression 
made by the feeble effort at legislation, which 
is likely to become law amidst the indignant 
protests of consistent Liberals and the contemp- 
tuous acquiescence of Tories. The degradation 
of party Government was thought to have been 
complete when a Tory administration passed a 
more radical measure of reform than had been 
— to Liberals. It was not so, however; 

or it was yet n to show that a Liberal 
Government is better able to do the work of an 
intolerant faction than the Tories themselves. 
And the ecclesiastical policy of the present 
Government, especially as developed and ex- 
pounded by the Elementary Education Act 
Amendment Bill, has gone far to accomplish 
this object. Genuine Liberals have felt that 
our primary schools are the gateways of future 
Aational pro „and while acknowledging the 
difficulty of dealing with an already established 
— ry they have insisted that every change 
should be in the direction of a Jistinotly 
national and unsectarian instruction. The pre- 
sent Governmeut has answered such demands 
by offering every facility not only for the con- 
tinuance, but for the enlargement, of a system 
which makes every parson a little pope, with 
power to pervert or hinder every educational 
movement tending in the slightest degree to 
threaten ecclesiastical interests. The working 
classes, who know well how entirely their 
future interests are dependent upon the posses- 
sion of knowledge, have been almost clamorous 
for an impartial and strenuous application of 
compulsion to all parents who neglect the edu- 
cation of their children; and the Govern- 
ment has met the cry by conceding uni- 
versal compulsion in tland, where it 
was least needed, and by pointedly re- 
fusing it in England, where it is really 
wanted. Scientitic educationists tell us that 
the results of elementary education in England 
are miserable, and when compared with those 


in other countries — — ; but the Govern- 
ment goes on comp tly multiplying and 
strengthening the influences of hialism 
and vestrydom, to which the failure is in a 
t measure due. Nonconformists have con- 
tended that the wrongs inflicted upon them in 
times past furnished no reason whatever why 
new measures should be founded upon similar 
—— of injustice; and all sects, however 
iffering in their several religious views, have 
unanimously protested against being forced to 
pay for the 122 of doctrines which are 
generally the subjects of distrust, and are occa- 
sionally regarded with abhorrence. Mr. Forster 
answers them with the contempt which a skilled 
angler shows for the inte ce of a fish, when, 
finding his hook too much exposed, he more 
carefully conceals it in a new variety of bait. 

We are aware of all that may be said about 
the practical difficulties in the way of any satis- 
factory reform in our national system of primary 
instruction. But it is the duty of an admini- 
stration to overcome difficulties, and not to 
shirk them. It is likewise undoubtedly true 
that any movement which in the slightest 
degree extends real knowledge, even under the 
most adverse auspices, tends inevitably to the 
ultimate overthrow of the dominant eoccle- 
siasticism. But it is provoking almost beyond 
endurance to find a Liberal Government obsti- 
nately bent upon prolonging the reign of that 
ecclesiasticism by every expedient in its power. 
The former Education Act was, if not avowedly, 
at least obviously, an incomplete measure; and 
if in this Amendment Bill any serious attempt 
had been made to repair its shortcomings, we 
might have been compelled to acknowledge that 
many of its critics, ourselves included, had been 
misled as to its ultimate policy ** impatience 
for immediate results. But as if bent upon 
justifying the glee of Conservatives and the dis- 
may of advanced Liberals, the present bill is care- 
fully devised so as to confirm and even to amplify 
the worst imperfections of the former measure. 
Mr. Forster, it seems, is not on some points 
personally responsible for this, and we gladly 
note the fact. But in regard to his ignominious 
scheme for hood winking Nonconformists, and 
delivering up to the British ves an the 

t question of free instruction for the people, 

e has once more borrowed a weapon from the 

Tories for the infliction of humiliation on the 
political supporters of the Government. 

The dling alterations proposed in the 
existing Ach which romise K ny real improve- 
ment, are of too trifling a character to call for 
much remark. The extension of the ballo. to 
the election of all schoel boards was of course 
inevitable. The alteration in the form of legal 
proceedings may enable school boards to make 
compulsion much more stringent if they choose. 
And other subsidiary amendments would have 
been gratefully received, if they had not been 
altogether overshadowed by the ge pron 
character of the main provisions. Those pro- 
visions, as our readers know, affect the ques- 
tions of compulsion, and of free instruction in 
cases of extreme poverty. With regard to the 
first point, Mr. Forster had already announced 
last year that in his opinion there was no reason 
why compulsion should not be made universal 
in England and Wales, as well as in Scotland. 
And he has naturally felt it due to himself to 
explain that his own opinion on this point is 
unchanged. He has, however, been overruled 
by his colleagues, who have manifestly taken 

rm at the questions which such a pro 
would inevitably raise. Nonconformists have 
been tolerably patient, and indeed have dis- 
played as much of the meekness of the Gospel 
as 1s ordinarily possible to human nature. But 
if, after being forced to pay for the teaching of 
Ritualism — Romanism, on the ground that 
the poor Ritualist or Romanist had a conscience, 
the poor Dissenter is to be compelled to send his 
child, conscience or noconscience, to the parson’s 
school, he might furnish a new illustration of the 
proverb that even a worm will turn when trodden 
on. As to the conscience clause, experience has 
shown him how much, or rather how little, 
that is worth. It cannot possibly prevent the 
manifestation of an ecclesiastical bias in the 
tone of every lesson, and still more in the 
occasional exhortations of clerical visitors. 
And if a man, in addition to being compelled as 
a taxpayer to pay for instructing the children 
of other people in doctrines which they love but 
which he hates, is also to be forced to expose 
his children to school influences directl 
opposed to those of their home life, we thin 
not even Mr. Gladstone’s casuistry could dis- 
tinguish this from persecution. It is clear 
then that the announcement of a measure of 
universal compulsion would involve a determi- 
nation on some bold and broad policy on the 
— of ecclesiastical influence in schools. 

nd for this the present Government does not 
seem to possess sufficient spirit of — or 
even, perhaps, sufficient mora] force. That, in 


| the present position of parties, any such bold 


and policy might have exposed them to 
temporary defeat, is not unlikely. But there is, 
probably, just now no question on which they 
might 85 to the country with greater confidence 
than that of universal compulsion and true 
religious equality in national education. The 
enforcement of a upon all 
children whose parents are in the receipt of 
parochial relief, is, —— agen good, so far 
as it goes. But even this will, not impro- 
bably, raise some of the serious questions to 
which we have referred. And, whatever con- 
tempt may be associated with the name of a 
pauper, no one would desire to subject him to 
religious persecution. Is it possible that on 
the principle experimentum fiat in corpore vilt, 
Mr. Forster is selecting the pauper class in 
order to try how far he can carry compulsion 
ess of religious scruples? 
he Vice-President of Council ought to 
know something about Dissenters; but he has 
used his 3 of information to little 
purpose if he thinks they can be put off with 
such a juggle as the exchange of the school- 
board rate for the poor-rate in the payment of 
fees to denominational schools. It is all very 
well to talk of fantastic scruples, and to trot 
out the venerable Quaker with his objection to 
taxes for military armaments; but there is 
more than mere scrupulosity concerned here. 
Nonconformists, equally with all genuine 
Liberals, want a really national system of in- 
struction. They are quite sufficiently English 
to acquiesce in a bit-by-bit reform, so long as 
they see any movement in the right direction. 
But this new bill is evidently intended to fasten 
permanently upon their necks the present 
make-shift system, which is defended mainly 
in the interest of the dominant sect. Besides, 
the proposal to make the Guardians pay fees for 
the poor endangers the possibility of any effi- 
cient compulsion. For it is undeniable that 
there is a very considerable class pe outside 
uperism to whom the payment of school fees 
or three or four children is often a serious 
difficulty. Now, owing to prevalent habits of 
improvidence, the most skilful and high-spirited 
workmen are liable to fall into this class 
through occasional failure of employment. Are 
such men to be allowed to keep their children 
away from school at such times F? If not, they 
must appear before the Guardians, and jostle 
with a crowd of broken-down mendicante. 
They must have a very different temper from 
that which is generally attributed to them if 
they readily submit to this. There is also a 
lower and a much larger class, whose work is 
always irregular, and who are every now and 
then absolutely penniless, but who, by a 
system of credi 1 7 to school managers, 
do somehow keep off the rates. Are they at all 
such times to be driven to the alternative of 
the ians or the jail? If so, compulsion 
will become too odious to be enforced, and that 
with the very class on whose social opinion the 
law most depends for its success. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE’S SUCCESS. 


THE patience of our diplomatic envoy to 
Eastern Africa has heen amply rewarded. Sir 


Bartle Frere has been for some time in Eng- 


land, after his apparently unsuccessful mission 
to Zanzibar, his subsequent interviews with 
lesser chiefs along the coast, and his trip to 
India. We have now the welcome announce- 
ment that the new treaty with the Sultan, Syed 
Burgash, was signed as far back as the 5th 
instant, and the slave-market in Zanzibar 
closed on the same day. 

The actual conditions of the new convention 
have not yet been made public. The treaty of 
1845 unfortunately recognised the right of the 
Sultan and his subjects to import human 
beings from the mainland for domestic service. 
Under cover of this elastic treaty grew up 
a frightful traffic in slaves to all the 
regions around as far as the Persian Gulf, 
Zanzibar being the t depot. How this 
trade in flesh and blood extended further and 
further into the interior; how the Arabs put 
an end to quiet industry, set tribe upon tribe in 
order tu purchase the war captives; how whole 
villages were desolated to er the vile objects 
of these marauders, and phat frightful sufferings 
and mortality were endured b thousands of men, 
women, and children, in journey to the 
coast, and the subsequent voyages in the slave 
dhows—all this is, alas! too familiar a story. 
There is reason to hope that it has now become 
only a matter of history. = amet 

The precise circumstances which induced the 
Sultan of Zanzibar to his mind are not 
yet fully explained. Much is 1 

rance. 


owing to the loyal co-operation of The 
Sultan was at first encouraged in resistance by 


the sinister advice of the French representative 


at Zanzibar, but M. Thiers, on hearing of thig 
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fact, promptly sent out stringent instructions 
to — in those seas zealously to 
co-operate with Sir Bartle Frere. Then the 
Imaun of Muscat, and other chiefs along the 
coast, were induced to sign new treaties, and 
Sir Bartle had sufficient influence over the 
Bombay capitalists to induce them to withdraw 
their money from the traffic. Not only were 
the Sultan and his Arab chiefs, who grew 
rich upon the sale of flesh and blood, thus 
isolated, but the slave-trade sustained a sudden 
and complete paralysis. For some months 
past those engaged in it have found 
it too hazardous. The fear of our cruisers, the 
terror of British power, and the expected 


arrival of our blockading squadron, combined 


with the other reasons referred to, have 
arrested the expeditions of the kidnappers on 
the main land, and have driven the slave 
dhows away from the intervening channel. 
Long before the submission of the Sultan and 
the arrival of Admiral Cummings at Zanzibar, 
the traffic had ceased, so that the authorities of 
the island found further resistance to Sir 
Bartle’s demands of no avail or advantage. 
Not a blow has been struck; not a shot fired. 
The Bast African slave-trade has been extin- 
guished by moral influence alone. 

No doubt a slave-trade so extended and so 
profitable to those en in it might be resus- 
citated. But there is reason to believe that it 
has received a mortal blow, and that the efforts 
of our cruisers will easily prevent its revival. 
Under the old treaty the traffic could be pro- 
secuted between the mainland and Zanzibar 
with impunity. That much-abused permission 
is now legally cancelled, and it will be in the 
power of our ships to seize all the slave dhows 
that attempt to cross over to the dominions of 
the Sultan. Very few ships will now be needed 
to out off the slave-trade at its source. What 
has happened un the West Coast of Africa will, 
no doubt, take place on the East Coast. The 
chiefs and planters will soon find domestic 
slavery unprofitable without fresh supplies of 
human muscle, and will be driven to have 
recourse to free labour, which, as we know, can 
be made by judicious management more eco- 
nomical and productive. There is no reason 
why the east as well as the west of Africa 
cannot organise profitable plantations, and set 
on foot an extended commerce with foreign 
countries. These fertile tropical countries 
contain all the elements of prosperity, which 
nothing but the blight of a demoralising slave 
traffic has neg or wasted. A new era has 
at length opened upon Zanzibar and the 
neighbouring ions, and above all the fine 
native races of the interior will have rest and 
peace. How will the noble heart of Living- 
stone thrill with the news of the bloodless 
victory which has crowned his life-long labours 
for the regeneration of Africa; with the glad 
tidings of the extinction of this accursed traffic 
—an event, as he has said, of infinitely more 
importance than the disco of the sources of 
the Nile! We devoutly trust that the veteran 
explorer may ere long make his appearance in 
renewed th on the coast to witness the con- 
summation of his glorious enterprise. 


THE PLIMSOLL JUDGMENT. 


Mr. PlixsolL has been released from the 
burden of a criminal rule in his first prosecu- 
tion; but Mr. Norwood will doubtless follow 
with a civil suit against him, and probably 
get modified damages. It is the rule that a 
criminal information is not granted unless the 

complaining comes into court with clean 
ands—a point on which the judges were very 
explicit. This Mr. Norwood, even on the best 
construction of evidence, has not done. His 
own counsel had to admit that the Livonia, 
which should have drawn only twenty feet of 
water, drew twenty-one when she went out of 
Sunderland Dock; and, though there was some 
conflict of evidence as to the loading, the steve- 
dores swore that she was loaded solid for some 
space at the last and every practical man knows 
what that means. There was much conflict 
of evidence, too, about the state of the weather, 
which we may conclude was not so severe as 
was represented by the captain and the engi- 
neer; and the j ps * that when so much 
was saved out of the,ship, hardly sufficient 
reason had been given why the log was left 
to go down in her. Both these men declared 
that they would not have . in the ship for 
three miles, if at the end they should have got 
a present of her and all that was in her. On 
the question of insurance, the court held Mr. 
Plimsoll was wrong, and also that he had been 
too | in several of his statements; 
but, if Mr. Norwood is one of the most con- 
scientious and careful of our shipowners, as we 
: in court, says 
more for Mr. Plimsoll’s agitation than any- 
thing that has yet transpired. If he—an ho- 


nourable man, a member of Parliament, and of | 


sufficient realised means to risk sending ships 
to sea with his interest uninsured—has share 
in sending a ship to sea so overloaded that a court 
of justice declares that she was lost in conse- 
quence, what is to be hoped from the crowd of 
poorer and meaner men, who must scrape and 
try and resort to all possible means to make 
ends meet? We know but one answer to the 
question immediate legislation to prevent it. 
But this case shows, too, how it is to 
over-estimate the virtue of inspection; for 
official inspection is not likely to be any more 
efficient than private inspection. The Livonia 
was inspected—her engines especially were in- 
spected—and yet they break down, seriously, 
completely break down, before she hgs been 
more than a few hours at sea. She is so heavy 
that she has no power of sail, drifts into the 
trough of the sea, and succumbs. Nothing will 
suffice but a wide-awake public opinion behind 
all kinds of inspection, to give it a chance of 
being efficient, and we hope that the Norwood 
case will not have the effect of dulling the edge 
of public interest because the judges saw it 
right te reprove Mr. Plimsoll for some indis- 
cretions. In most great agitations of this kind, 
some such mistakes have been made; though 
that cannot completely excuse the directly per- 
sonal element Mr. Plimsoll imported over the 
back of unverified gossip in dealing with Mr. 
Norwood. The moral of the whole is, let no 
ublic man trust to unverified reports in deal- 
ing with public scandals, even with the very 
best intention of making an end of great evils. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


House of Commons, Tuesday. 
Lord Enfield is the very model of an official. No- 


body in my time has ever occupied the Treasury 


bench who keeps the Downing-street mask so per- 
sistently before his face as his lordship. Of all the 
other present Ministers we have learned something. 
Mr. Gladstone’s personality is clear and distinct to 
us, and we almost know his pettiest prepossessions 
and peculiarities. Mr. Forster’s character is written 
large before us, and so is that of Mr. Stansfeld, 
Mr. Cardwell, and Mr. Bruce. Of Mr. Lowe we 
comprehend the minutest failings, his little piques, 
jealousies, and weaknesses, just as distinctly as if 
we had open before us all his private correspon- 
dence. But Lord Enfield is a sphinx. What is in 
his heart, or whether he has a heart and the pro- 
pelling organ is not a bundle of red tape, nobody 
can tell. He has never once uttered a single senti- 
ment which could give the most patient inquirer the 
least clue to him. He has invariably spoken in the 
House just as the genius loci of the Foreign Office 
might be expected to speak, uncontaminated by any 
care for anything outside it. What his opinions are 
on any political subject has never been revealed. 
He has communicated the dicta of the department 
with no admixture of himself, and beyond what has 
been supplied to him he never ventures to travel. 
It would be worth something psychologically if we 
could find out what his tastes are; whether he is 
fond of horses, dogs, pictures, books, or of collecting 
beetles ; and what ‘possible passion, liking or dis- 


liking, for anything can co-exist with such 


perfect self-repression—or more correctly, such 
perfect self - annihilation. The other evening 
somebody asked him, by way of a joke, 
whether Mr. Eastwick, considering his ac- 
quaintance with the Persian language, would be 
appointed to wait upon the Shah. He treated the 
question with great gravity, and said that no answer 
could be given, as he had not received the neces- 
sary notice. My belief is, that he would not answer 
to his own name officially, unless he were requested 
to do so with proper ceremony and had time to con- 
sult his clerks. On Thursday, Mr. Peter Taylor 
wanted to know whether the Government is pre- 
pared to recognise the Spanish Republic, now that 
it has been formally ratified by the new Constituent 
Cortes. Lord Enfield said that no official informa- 
tion had been received from the Spanish Govern- 
ment on the subject, and that he was therefore un- 
able to throw any light upon it. As soon, how- 
ever, his lordship added, as official information 


is received, Her Majesty’s Government will lose no 


time in taking the matter into consideration.“ The 
House laughed heartily, and Mr. Peter Taylor was 
puzzled for the moment, laughing also with the rest, 
but Lord Enfield did not laugh. He had no instruc- 
tions to laugh, and how could he take the responsi- 
bility of laughter without instructions. It might 
be true that laughter would not commit him to any 
articulate expression of opinion, but it might lead 
to results not contemplated, and he declined even 
to smile. Had notice been given to him that a 
laughable situation was to be expected, he would 


have consulted Lord Granville during official hours 
and, to use the proper official phrase, would have 
governed himself accordingly. 

The gentlemen who took an interest in the 
Education Bill were early in their places on Thurs- 
day evening; but, alas. they were cruelly disap- 
pointed. The Judicature Bill was first upon the 
paper, and the lawyers had the whole night almost 
to themselves. It was a most dreary entertain- 
ment—one which I endured as long as I could, but 
it was not for very long. My readers may imagine, 
if they can, a dozen barristers sitting in that gloomy 
House and debating law and equity and rules of 
procedure. Nobody stayed but those who intended 
to speak, and for some time there were not ten 
members present. Nevertheless, mainly by the 
aid of Dr. Ball, who made an enormous speech, 
with what object I hardly know, the debate was 
drawn out till past midnight, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of those who had by this time flocked in, 
impatient for Mr. Forster’s long-promised bill, and 
who did not scruple to explain themselves to Dr. 
Ball in the usual manner. At last, after one o’clock 
I believe, for I did not wait, the bill was intro- 
duced ; and, I am told, that Mr. Forster obtained 
much Conservative cheering. The question very 
naturally occurred to me the next morning, and I 
suppose to many others, why the bill should have 
been delayed to the middle of June, when members 
are beginning to tire, and when morning sittings 
have commenced, and when effective opposition is 
almost impossible ? | 

Mr. Stansfeld has now his first experience of 
getting a bill through committee, and during the 
week he has been pretty well badgered. Nearly 
the whole of Friday morning was occupied in de- 
bating an amendment by Sir George Jenkinson, 
which was never meant to be pressed, the object of 
which was to ensure the assessment of personal pro- 
perty to local taxation, and it was evident towards 
the close of the sitting that a sense of wasted time 
preyed heavily upon the President of the Poor Law 
Board, and justifiably embittered his temper. It 
really was too bad. The Government had devoted 
this morning sitting specially to this bill, and not 
one atom of progress did they make. For power 
of obstruction by force of tongue Sir George Jenkin- 
son is unmatched. He has an easy voluble flow of 
words, and they come from him in a kind of 
mechanical manner as if he all the while were 
perfectly passive. It is like the equable issue from 
the brass head of a drinking fountain, and no matter 
what the indignation against him may be, no matter 
what irritation he may excite, on he goes undis- 
turbed till at last he becomes absolutely intolerable, 
and the only course for a sensitive Minister to take 
who does not want to betray himself, is to escape into 
the lobby to the refreshment bar. When Sir George 
Jenkinson’s amendment had answered its purpose, 
the consumption of about three hours, he wished 
to withdraw it, not caring to expose his weak- 
ness on a division. But some of our friends 
below the gangway were disinclined to let him 
withdraw, and shouted ‘‘No” persistently when Mr. 
Bonham Carter put the question. The Government 
did not care to occupy another'half-hour in a fruit - 
less triumph, and Mr. Stansfeld therefore earnestly 
begged his friends to permit Sir George to with- 
draw. Still they were obstinate, although Sir 
George Grey intervened and counselled moderation. 
At last Colonel Knox rose, and with that tremulous 
passion, so peculiarly his own, which never fails to 
raise the opposite side of the House against him, 
declared that if permission to withdraw were not 
granted, he would move for leave to report progress ; 
and in fact he did so move, and Mr. Tom Collins, 
the stormy petrel of the House, supported him, 
The chairman put the question, that he do report 
progress, and amidst a sort of confused hurly-burly, 
managed to be able to say that both motions were 
withdrawn, that for reporting progress and the 
original motion. Whereupon peace ensued, and 
the House fell to discussing the rating of woods 
and underwood for the rest of the sitting, without 
arriving however, at any conclusion. For all 
practical purposes we might just as well have 
kept holiday. ee: 

The majority of members were, last night, 
surprised at the postponement of the Zanzibar 
debate, although by a select few it was expected, 
as the omission of the Treasury minute was noticed 
by other persons besides Mr. Bouverie. The House 
was very full, and the Tory party had been whip- 
ping up their men most vigorously. The one ques- 
tion which seemed to puzzle everybody was, what 
is the meaning of Mr. Lowe’s conduct? By next 
Thursday we shall know a little more than we do 
now, but my readers may take it for granted that 


there is no other explanation than his fatuous self. 
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will. There is nobody at the Treasury who knows 
more about mail contracts than Mr. Baxter. He, 
I believe, had a good deal to do with refusing the 
famous Churchward ratification some years ago, and 
he has certainly had a good deal to do with mail 
contract committees since then. I under- 
stand that he has been contemptuously snubbed 
by his chief, who seems to have a fatal 
proclivity to snubbing everybody whom he 
imagines to be his inferior—or in other words, all 
creation. Mr. Lowe, in fact, having discovered him- 
self to be in the wrong, was weak enough to think 
that his dignity would be better served by persist- 
ing in the wrong than by repentance. It needed no 
eaves-dropping last night in the lobby to see that 
Mr. Lowe had disgusted, not merely his party, but 
his colleagues. Rumours were rife that he would 
even resign, but these I do not believe, unless indeed 
a more sinister rumour should turn out to be correct 
that a worse scandal in the shape of another con- 
tract remains to be revealed. C. 


Imperinl Parliament. 
—— 
SCOTCH ROADS AND BRIDGES. 

There was a lengthened discussion in the Com- 
mons on Wednesday on the second reading of a bill 
introduced by Sir R. ANsTRUTHER abolishing tolls, 
and substituting general rates to maintain roads and 
bridges in Scotland. Mr. CRawFurRD moved an 
amendment expressing the determination of the 
House not to entertain any bill until the question 
of the relief to be — to local burdens from 
Imperial taxation shall have been definitively 
settled. Mr. GLApsTonE desired to say that he had 
made no such declaration as he understood had been 
attributed to him during this debate, namely, that 
during the pendency of the question of local taxation 
the Government would make no pro tothe House 
involving any imposition of new local burdens. It 
would be obvious to the House that he could not 
have made any such declaration, because the 
were engaged yesterday in prosecuting a bill whieh 
did impose new local burdens in reference to game, 
mines, and woods. What he did say was, that the 
Government would be very desirous to avoid raising 
uunecessarily that question. 

After much discussion, the second reading of the 
bill was carried by 124 to 115 votes. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FACTORY ACTS. 


Mr. MunDELLA then moved the second readin 
of his Factory Acts Amendment Bill, the object o 
which he stated to be the elevation of the —— 
classes by shortening their hours of labour an 
1 their toil. He said that the bill pro- 
poses to shorten the hours of labour of women, 
young persons, and children from sixty to 
fifty-four hours a week, reduces short time” 
to thirty hours a week, and enacts that the hours 
of labour shall be within seven in the morning and 
six in the eveni It also raises the age of half- 
timers at one end from eight to ten, and at the 
other end from twelve to fourteen ; and it abolishes 
the exemption enjoyed by the silk manufacturers. 
All these provisions, he stated, were recommended 
by the commissioners on Factory Labour. Mr. 

AWCETT moved as an amendment a resolution 
declaring it to be 8 to discourage the 
employment of women by subjecting their labour 
to a new legislative restriction not impos d on men’s 
labour. He was speaking against the bill when a 
quarter to six arrived, and the debate stood 
adjourned. Mr. DisRAELI suggested that it would 
be a gracious act, considering the large number of 
petitions presented and the interest taken in the 
subject by large classes, if the Government would 
fix a day for resuming the debate. 

[When Mr. Mundella again mooted the subject 
on Thursday, Mr. GLADSTONE declined to give any 
assurance beyond that of ‘‘a friendly spirit” as to 
granting a day for the resumption of the debate. ] 

Mr. VERNON Harcourt brought in a bill to 
amend the law of conspiracy as applied to masters 
and servants. 


THE JUDICATURE BILL. 


In the Commons on Thursday the debate on the 
Supreme Court of Judicature Bill was resumed on 
the motion for the second reading of which Mr. 
CHARLEY had moved as an amendment, ‘‘ That it is 
inexpedient to abolish the jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords as an English Court of Appeal.” In the 
resence of an audience which at no time exceeded 
orty members, and when Mr. HENLEY rose tos 
had fallen as low as nine, the debate was continued 
1 Lopes, Sir F. Goldsmid, Sir R. 
West, Mr. Amphlett, Mr. Norwood, Serjeant 
Simon, Mr. Hinde Palmer, Mr. Henley, Mr. W. 
Fowler, and Mr. Holker. Mr. Watkin WILLIAMs, 
speaking after ten o’clock, was more highly favoured 
in this respect, and took the opportunity of deliver- 
ing an able and effective ent on the side of 
reading the bill a second time, and dealing with it 
in a committee of the whole House. Dr. BALL, in a 
speech of portentous length, the latter portion of 
which was heard with manifest impatience, dis- 
cussed the bill in all its as including those it 
ight possibly assume ‘funder a Minister of Ri- 
tualistic tendencies” and under ‘‘one of Low Church 
ery yc ”—-and joined in the recommendation 
it should be referred to a select committee. 
The Arroxxxr-GENERAL replied to the various criti- 


| cisms with a warmth of manner unusual on his 8 


— — 


which added considerably to the effect of his retorts, 
which were specially directed against Dr. Ball and 
Mr. H. Matthews. With a general expression of 
willingness to listen to. suggestions in committee, 
the hon. and learned gentleman stood steadfastly by 
the bill, except in respect of the objection u ed by 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, that no provision had bee 
made for the appointment to the High Court of 
Justice of judges practically conversant with the 
principles and administration of equity. This he 
admitted was well founded, and would be removed 
by clauses to be incorporated in the measure. Upon 
the question being put from the chair, Mr. CnaRLxV 
anxiously be permission to withdraw his 
amendment, which he said he had never any inten- 
tion of pressing to a division. At first there was a 
disposition to insist upon a division, but eventually 
the required permission was given, the amendment 
was withdrawn, and as Mr. Grecory declined to 
move his amendment for referring the bill to a 
select committee, it was read a second time. 


AMENDMENT OF THE EDUCATION ACT oF 1870. 


It was past one o’clock when Mr. Forster rose 
to bring in his bill for the amendment of the Edu- 
cation Act. He gave two reasons for seeking to 
legislate again so soon after the passing of the 
original Act—the necessity of finally settling the 
mode of electing school boards, and the proved ex- 
pediency of making certain administrative changes. 
No alteration in the general principles of the origi- 
nal Act was contemplated, and in proof that it had 
so far worked successfully he asserted that within 
a short time there would be a school within the 
reach of every child in the country, and that by 
August next a million and a half of children would 
be at school. He proceeded to explain the main 
provisions of his new bill :— 


I may at once state that we do not contemplate any 
change jin the main principle of the Act. Its chief 
objects, the House may recollect, I vontured to define in 
bringing it forward as legal enactment that there 
shall be efficient schools everywhere throughout the 
kingdom. se agg oops provision of such schools if and 
where needed, but not unless proved to be needed.” 
Had time permitted, I would have endeavoured to show 
that these objects are being attained as quickly as 
we could reasonably have expected. Before the end of 
the summer we shall, I confidently expect, have sent out 
notices requiring the deficiency in school accommoda- 
tion to be supplied in every school district in which 
there is such deficiency. But meantime the necessity of 
a compulsory provision has been largely anticipated by 
volun effort. 1 hope before long to have an oppor- 
tunity of describing and acknowledging the extent of 
this effort, both in the borough and in the country 
parishes. I can only now say that, thanks to that edu- 
cational zeal which has caused the formation of volun- 
2 school boards in almost 8 1 borough, 
and which in so many rural parishes made a rate 
unnecessary by voluntary subscriptions, I could, I 
believe, prove to the House that there will be very soon 
a school within the reach of every child of school age in 
the kingdom. (Hear.) But it may be said, what are 
schools without scholars? I do not deny that non-at- 
tendaice and irregularity of attendance are still our 
great educational difficulties. But we must not suppose 
that we are not making progress in this matter also. 
Our returns up to last year show that scholars have 
increased as much as schools; but since our last return 
I have good reason to believe that the — untiring 
efforts jof the school, boards, for which we cannot be 
sufficiently grateful, and also of 2 managers, have 
succeeded in bringing many more children to school. 
When I introduced the Act the last previous return 
showed an average attendance in Government schools 
of a little more than a million. I shall be much disap- 
pointed if the returns up to the end of next August do 
not show an average attendance of about a million and 
a half. I will now, as briefly as possible, explain the 
purport of the bill. I may as well at once state that 
there is no provision to make attendance compulsory 
throughout thekingdom. (Cheers.) The grounds upon 
which the Government have arrived at this conclusion I 
shall be glad fully to explain when time permits. But 
it is due to myself and to the House to say that, as 
regards compulsory attendance, I have personally the 
same opinion as that which I expressed in debate last 
year. I have not concealed from my colleagues my 
conviction that direct compulsion might be safely made 
the general law for England and Wales. But I do not 
deny, and those who agree with me will not deny, that 
if we are mistaken in this opinion a premature step 
would be fatal to our own cause. (Hear, hear.) These 
compulsory laws are very difficult matters. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and laughter.) It would be most dangerous to 
set public opinion against us by an over-hasty step, and 
the failure to pass a general compulsory law would 

tly weaken the school boards in their efforts to put 
in force their bye-laws. There is one step, however 
which the House will, I think, allow us to take--I 
hope with general approval. There are, I believe, in 
the kingdom at least 200,000 children of school age of 
outdoor paupers —I fear there are more; and from 
among these children come a large proportion of those 
whose education is neglected. At present the guardians 
may, if they think fit, provide for their education, but 
must not make that provision a condition of relief. We 
think the time has come when we may make this pro- 
vision general, and we therefore prupose to repeal the 
Act generally known as Denison’s Act, and to replace it 
by words which I can most shortly explain by re — 

Where relief out of the workhouse is given to the parent of 
any child between five and thirteen rh cat of 1 ey to any 
such child, it shall be a condition of such relief, that elemen- 
tary education in reading, writing, and arithmetic shall 
(unless there is some reasonable excuse within the 
of Section 74 of the principal Act) be provided for such child, 
and the guardians shall give such relief, if any, as 
may be necessary for that purpose. 

But in this clause we shall also deal with Section 25 of 
the Education Act, which I need not remind the House 
| enables school boards to pay the school fees of children 


ee 


— — — 


whose parents, though paupers, are poor. I will not 
now repeat what I have — stated, that the 


objects of the House in gery this clause were, 


I fully believe, the objects of the Government in pro: 
posing it—vis., (1) to enable school boards to get 
children to school ; (2) to take from parents, who 
neglect their duty, a reasonable excuse, Nevertheless 
many persons, whose opinions we are bound to K 
strongly object to the working of this section ; and we 
are most anxious to meet their views so far as we se 
sibly can. As I stated last year, we think we can best 
serve the cause of education, and that too without 
injuring the voluntary schools, by severing as much as 
ossible all connection between these schools and school 
— I am also prepared to show why we think ex- 
4 has proved that the board of guardians is the 
y best able to ascertain what parents ought to be 
assisted out of the rates, and we find that very many of 
those members of the school boards who have beon 
most active and officient in increasing the attendance 
are of that opinion. At the same time we cannot inter- 
fere with what we consider to be the parents’ right, 
and, as an advocate of compulsory education, I must 
repeat my conviction that compulsion must fail if we 
try to punish a nt who is too r to pay a school 
fee for not sending his child to school, without, at the 
same time, offering him assistance; and also, if wo 
deprive him of his right of choosing what school ho 
prefers, when there is more than one school which gives 
such secular education as is acknowledged to be effi- 
cient. (Hear.) We therefore propose to repeal Section 
25, and enact in its place the following provision: — 

If the t (not being a pau of any child required b 
a AAL Sectios I 1 ‘Act 4 to attend 
school, satisfies the guardians of the union in which he resides 
that he cannot comply with such bye-law because he is unable 
from poverty to pay the whole or part of the school fees 
ch for the elementary education of such child, it shall 
be the duty of the guardians to make him such allowance as 
will enable him to pay the school fees, or such part thereof as 
he is in their opinion unable to pay. Any such relief or allow- 
ance to a parent as above mentioned shall not be granted or 
refused on condition of the child attending any public ele- 
— school other than sueh as may be sel by the 
parent. 

The House will observe that these words do not enact 
that fees shall be paid to school managers out of the 
rates, but simply that help shall be given only to those 
parents who, without such help, could not obey the 
compulsory bye-laws. Two other provisions connected 
with the matter I must mention. We do not think that 
a parent ought to become a pauper M by receiving 
this assistance, and therefore we enact, in accordance 
with Section 25, that any money paid to a 

this purpose shall not be deemed to be paroc 
We also add these words :— 

The guardians shall not have the power under this section 
to give any relief or make r t in order 


rent for 
relief. 


to enable such parent to pay more than the ordinary fee pay- 
able at the school which he selects, or more than one f 
for each attendance at such school. 


Some such limitation as this is plain! enw The 
limitation we have taken is that fixed by the l 
School Board, who have worked the Act under difficult 
circumstances with care and success, and both 
upon economical and educational grounds it seems to 
us the best we can take. But I may add that it will 
make it clear that no voluntary school can be main- 
tained simply by the Government grant and by the fees 
paid out of the rates, or without such aid from other 
sources as will more than defray any instruction in 
religious subjects given in such school. I could 
show, if required, that no school is thus maintained at 
present, e bill will be in the hands of members 
to-morrow afternoon, and I therefore will not at this 
hour dwell on the other clauses, which with the excep- 
tion of those relating to the election of school boards 
are improvements in detail su by experience. 
I may state that I have endeavoured to meet the 
practical difficulties discovered by the school boards 
in carrying out the compulsory bye-laws, and as re- 
rds elections we have provided that they shall be 
y ballot, not merely as at present in London and 
in all boroughs, but throughout the kingdom. We 
have also —— power for the department to make 
i un ety as to charges in the conduct of elections in 
order to check their cost. In moving for leave to 
bring in this amending bill, I will only add that I con- 
fidently rely on that general assistance and generous 
forbearance which was so conspicuously shown by the 
House during the passing of the original Act ; based on 
the conviction then felt, and which I am sure we all 
feel now, that this matter of education is one upon 
which we must legislate without consideration for party 
feeling or personal predilections. (Cheers.) The right 
hon. hed pai concluded with moving for leave to 
bring in the bill. 

Mr. Dixon expressed his great disappointment 
at the statement of the right hon. gentleman, That 
disappointment could only be ed ed by the satis- 
faction which must be felt by hon. gentlemen 
opposite. (Laughter from the Opposition.) 

Mr. RicHARD said he was bitterly disappointed 
with the bill, which would certainly not allay the 
dissatisfaction existing amongst a numerous and 
powerful class in the country. 


Mr. GoLpNEY was glad to find the right hon. 
gentleman prepared to be guided by results, and 
not by theories. | 

Leave was then given to bring in the bill. 


On Friday, Mr. M‘CuttacH TORRENS gave 
notice that on the second reading of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1870, Amendment Bill, he would 
move, That having to the existing burden 
of local taxation im for national purposes, this 
House is not prepared to adopt any measure 
charging exclusively on rateable property the cost 
of primary instruction for children of any class of 
the community.” 


In answer to Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Drxox said 
he wauld not on the following Tuesda 
with the motion which stood in his name wit 
reference to Elementary Education. He added 
that he would, on the second reading of the Govern- 
ment Bill, move that in the opinion of the House 
no amendment of the Education Act could be 
regarded as satisfactory which did not make the 
attendance of children at schools and the formation 
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of school boards compulsory throughout England 
and Wales. 

Mr. BrocpEN gave notice that he would on the 
4th of July move an address to Her Majesty praying 
that she would be pleased to withdraw her sanction 
from Articles 30 and 31 of the new code of regulations 
issued by the Education Office. 


THE RATING BILL. 

On Friday the committee on the Rating (Liability 
and Value) Bill was resumed. Clause 2, which ex- 
cepts Scotland and Ireland from the bill, was agreed 
to. On Clause 3, which abolishes the existing exemp- 
tions of mines, growing plantations, and sporting 
rights, a long ussion arose on an amendment 
moved by Sir G. JENKINSON with the object of 
making personal property contribute to local rates. 
The mode suggested by Sir George was that the 
Imperial Exchequer should pay over to the local 
rates the product of all license duties locally 
collected, and should reimburse itself by special 
income-tax assessment on funded and other per- 
sonal property. The proposition did not receive 
much support, except as an abstract declaration in 
favour of the chargeability of personal property. 
Those who were favourable to the principle dis- 
sented from Sir G. Jenkinson’s mode of giving 
effect to it; and an almost unanimous preference 
was expressed for Sir Massey Lopes’ pro for a 
direct contribution from the Imperial Exchequer. 
In the end, Sir G. Jenkinson, yielding to the ad- 
vice of Mr. Dsiraeli, Mr. Dodson, and Sir Massey 
Lopes, withdrew his amendment, The rest of the 
sitting was spent in discussing the mode of r 
plantations, &c., and the point was not disposed o 
when the committee adjourned. 


THE FIJI ISLANDS. 

Mr. M’Arruor, at the evening sitting, moved a 
resolution calling on the Government to take ＋ 
for assuming the proteotorate or sovereignty of the 
Fiji Islands. He showed by numerous quotations 
from the published opinions of 1 well 
acquainted with the islands, and by reading a 
memorial from the white settlers and principal 
native chiefs, that there is a growing feeling in 
favour — — to Great “go | as — — 
means of securi o prosperity and tranquilli 
of the aa.” He dwelt on the — . 
advantages to this country, and on the importance 


of securing so convenient a naval station in the 
South Pacific, but he laid the greatest stress on the 
an end to the slave 


absolute impossibility of = 
trade in this part of the world, unless we took 
possession of these islands. Sir C. WINGFIELD, in 
seconding the resolution, pronounced decidedly for 
annexation—which he to be the only means of 
putting an end to the slave traffic—and made 
some severe remarks on the de facto Fijian Govern- 
ment. Mr. GLapsTonE replied that Sir Charles’s 
estimate of the Fijian Government was very 
different from that contained in the reports of our 
naval officers. Nothing was more popular in the 
House, Mr. Gladstone o — than a proposal — 
enlarge our territories, ough nothing exci 
more odium than a manifestation of a similar 
disposition on the part of other countries. After 
dilating on the question of annexation, and point- 
3 the peculiar difficulties of this case, he 
itted that a primd facie case had been made 
out for taking some step forward, r was 
not prepared to say what it should The 
history of New Zealand ought to inspire caution— 
and the Government was about to take steps to 
institute trustworthy inquiries into the condition 
of Fiji, the real position of the Government, the 
wishes of the population, and other points. Mr. 
R. FowLerR made some remarks in 12 of the 
motion, and Admiral Erskine spoke in confirma- 
tion of Sir Charles Wingfield’s account of the 
present Fijian Government, and their connection 
with the slave-trade. Mr. Eastwick urged Mr. 
M’Arthur to persevere with his motion, as all the 
necessary inquiries had long ago been made. Mr. 
GoscHEN pointed out that the Government had no 
authentic or official evidence before it of the desire 
of the whites or of the chiefs to be annexed. Mr. 
KInNatRD and Sir J. ELPHINsToNE spoke in favour 
of the motion; and after a few words from Lord 
ENFIELD, the motion was negatived by 86 to 50. 


FOUNDATION DAY AT MILL HILL. 
(From a Special Correspondent.) 

It was fortunate that the weather last Wednes- 
day proved to be far finer than it threatened to be 
the night before ; for while the buildings at Mill 
Hill are capacious, convenient, and apparently ex- 
cellent in a sanitary respect, they are destitute of 
architectural beauty, and are not otherwise at- 
tractive. The grounds, however, always delight the 
visitor, and there was just light and warmth enough 
on Wednesday to make them thoroughly enjoyable. 
Can anything be greener than these meadows— 
more imposing than those cedars—more wonderful 
in their way than those gigantic Portugal laurels? 
And then the view, stretching first downwards, and 
then upwards, with Harrow in the background, 
and all between hedges, trees, and sweet fields, 
dotted over with farms and cottages, and wearing 
that fresh, rich look which English scenery alone 
scems to have, and that only in “leafy June.” 

If the number of the company present be a crite- 


rion, Mill Hill must be growing in popularity, for | their children; on the contrary, it had been a | 


it seems to be larger than on any former occasion. 
Of course there are fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters in plenty; but there are also others 
whose presence is due to their interest in the 
school, rather than to the fact that their own kith and 
kin are among the scholars. The most conspicuous 
figure is that of Dr. Weymouth, the head master, 
in his gown of brilliant scarlet, flitting about from 
group to group. There is the Rev. Samuel Minton, 
who, Episcopal clergyman though he be, has two 
boys in the school ; Dr. Allon, who begins to look 
patriarchal; Dr. Angus, looking scholarly and 
thoughtful, but not so old as one would expect ; 
Dr. Manning, who has just returned from Palestine, 
and who looks none the worse for the expedition ; 
and another doctor, of burly form, who is to occupy 
the marble pulpit on the Holborn Viaduct. There 


is Edward White,” the always young old Mill 


Hill boy ;” the entertaining De Kewer Williams, 
and the other Williams, the disestablisher, in ami- 
cable converse with Tom Hughes,” the Church 
reformer ; and Mr, Hannay, Mr. Aveling, Rev. H. 
Martin, Dr. Wood, and, lastly, Mr. Pillans, who, 
as he is about to deputationise in Madagascar, is 
subjected to many inquiries, and even charged with 
friendly messages to folks in that far off country. 

The day’s proceedings commenced early, with a 
cricket match between the first and the second 
eleven—the latter being the winners. Then at 
one o’clock came the boys’ dinner, which—as their 
dining-hall was set apart for luncheon for the 
visitors—was served in a marquee, and served in a 
way which led one old boy” to exclaim, some- 
what ruefully, that things were never done in such 
style in his time. Certainly, the boys had more 
elbow-room than the guests; for they were 80 
numerous as to overflow the dining-hall, and I hope 
those for whom luncheon was improvised elsewhere 
fared as well as those who were fortunate enough 
to keep, as well as get, within the four walls of the 
hall. 


Mr. Hughes, M. P., the author of Tom Brown's 
School Days,” very appropriately presided ; but, as 
he had to distribute the prizes, he said but little 


during the speechifying which followed the 
luncheon. 


Dr. Allon proposed the health of the head 
master, and in doing so said that everybody was 
contented with the present character and conduct 
of the school, and referred to the Jargeness of the 
gathering as a testimony to the excellencies of Dr. 


4 ee eo In reply, the doctor expressed t 
at the absence of certain friends, and amo em 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte, who, it was —. might 
have been present. He stated that there were now 
114 boys in the school—the largest number it had 
had for many years. The health of the school was 
excellent, so that doctors’ bills were few. The 
athletic sports had been vigorously carried on, and 
the boys had successfully competed with other 
schools, as well as with each other. A gymnasium 
had been commenced, and—what was desired years 
ago—an organ had erected in the chapel. 
Dr. Weymouth acknowledged the valuable assist- 
ance he had received from all his coadjutors—in- 
cluding assistant-masters, the matron, and the 
governors; the last-named having treated him 
with the kindness and consideration. 
ing the four years he had been at Mill Hill, 
there had not been a jarring word or a passin 
cloud. He spoke in warm terms of the high mora 
tone and the excellent discipline of the school, 
which he attributed to the influence of the Rev. R. 
Harley, the new vice-master, and the assistant- 
masters. The success of the boys—twenty-seven 
in number—in passing the bridge Local 
Examinations in December, was another subject of 
congratulation. Only four other schools, and those 
larger schools, had a greater number; while 
the fact that seventeen of the boys belonged to the 
Lower School showed that the juniors were not 
neglected. 
he health of Mr. Harley—proposed by Mr. A. 
J. Ellis, F.R.S.—came next, and was responded to 
in an interesting speech. Mr. Harley said that 
when, fourteen months ago, he visited the school 


about his own son, he little thought that he should 


in afew weeks become its vice-master. He greatly 
a 82 both the honour and the opportunities 
0 


e position, and was especially glad that he was 


attem at prevarication ; but the boys, who 


presented 

including Roman Catholicism—and three of the 
assistant-masters were Episcopalians. 
formists had not desired a separate education for 


| that the boys—and the girls also—of 


. | the reputation of 


grievance that they could not send them to be 
educated with others without a violation of the 
rights of conscience. There was no attempt at 
proselytising in the school, but only a deep anxiety 
that the boys should be woe yrs a —— 
religion, in the shape, not o ogma, 0 
living principle, which would actuate them all 
through life. 

‘‘ Prosperity to Mill Hill School“ was proposed 
by the Rev. T. Aveling, who said that, as he had 
not visited it for thirty-five years, he was in a 
* to judge of the progress made. The school 

passed through many dis ions, and ap- 
to have entered the promised land’ at last. 
fore responding to this sentiment, Mr. Scrutton, 
the treasurer, asked of the boys, as ‘‘a special 
favour,” that they would give to Dr. Weymouth 
and the assistant masters a whole holiday—a request 
which was received with shouts of laughter, 
followed by a 2 show of hands, all lavender - 
kidded for the day. He proceeded to say that the 
school was not a place of profit ; the governors not 
caring about a dividend. It had been founded by 
voluntary offerings in times gone by, and they were 
now in a position to gee everyt for its 
No time in its past history had been 80 full of 
encouragement. 
At this stage some offers were made, which 
showed that the old spirit of liberality was not ex- 
tinct ; one gentleman having expressed his willing- 
ness to give 100/. for prizes next year, as well as 
another 100/. towards paying off the mort if 
a hundred old boys would do the oan’ tine, 
Then Mr. W. H. L. Russell, F. R. S., having — 
the healths of these same old boys, the Rev. 
White responded in a speech of mingled 
humour and thoughtfulness. He ho that the 
boys would learn the art of carefully forming their 
opinions, and of sticking to what they thought to 
be right; so that they would never know when 
they were beaten. He also hoped that when they 
had got religious 1 they would, notwith- 
standing what had happened lately—they would be 
found to be pleasant companions by those who now 
had sole ion of many advan And 
further he — that Greek would not be put out 
of the London University examinations 


Next Dr. Angus proposed The Visitors, and 
in doing so, expressed a hope that parents would 
oo- te with the masters. This was replied to 
by Dr. G. Harley, of the London University, and 
then Dr. Parker briefly proposed the health of the 
chairman. Mr. Hughes replied with equal brevity; 
for it was now the time when the new organ 
was to be opened and the prizes distributed. Sothe 
company adjourned to the chapel, where the boys’ 
drawings and the prizes had been on view all the 
morning. The drawings were not numerous, but 
some of them were cleverly-executed and full of 


romise. 
a It took some time to stow everybody away in the 
chapel, and then it became necessary to cut the 
organ - open ing very short indeed, in order to pro- 
ceed to what were probably thought the more 
1 proceedings connected with the prise- 
giving. 7 were prefaced by a short statement 
Dr — 9 relative to the Cambridge 
Local Examination, for which Mill Hill had last 
year been made one of the centres. The school, he 
said, might well be proud of the results, which 
showed that the younger boys had been well looked 
after, as they must be in every school which it was 
wished to render prosperous. At length the distri- 
bution and very fittingly, with the giving of 
the goo conduct prize,”—awarded by the votes 
of the to Arthur Edwards. It was a splen- 
didly boun copy of Elaine, illustrated b ré, 
and, as Mr. Hughes presented it, he e some 


appropriate remarks on good conduct, as the root of 


character. 

I shallappend a list of the prizes, the distribution of 
which took a considerable time, and was marked by 
some pleasant little episodes. The popular boys 
were known by the reception accorded to them by 
their fellows. Both the masters and the vice- 
master’s sons were among the prize-takers. The 
juniors seemed to be particularly strong as winners 
and one Willie Marston made his appearance so 
often that he was at length received with shouts of 
applause. With the exception of a microscope 

ven by the Treasurer for writing, an easel given 
or a drawing prize, and some silver medals for 
English essays, the prizes consisted of handsomely 
bound books. And I noticed a smile pass over the 
chairman’s face as he gave ‘‘ Skeats’s History of the 
Free Churches ” to one of the boys. 

Then, the last prize having been given, Mr. 
Hughes delivered a short address, of which the key- 
note was Are you (addressing the boys) going to 
do the work of England as well as the generations 
who have gone before you?” He ed to say 


succeeded to a t inheritance of which they 
should be proud. Each 
pat mn bee Ba de alr a help 
eep England good, and to make it better, th 

must resist the weaknesses and temptations of the 
time. He de ted the tendency to luxurious- 

„r 
sports, and was the t of growing 
Simple living and hard work shoald be 


would take a Ba in 
school, and that Mill boy 

— their determination to do their 
A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Micklem and 
seconded by Dr. Gladstone, elicited another short 

speech from the chairman, who said that the public 
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schools of England, though not without their 8 
seemed to meet the wants of England. He h 
heard with pleasure that there was nothing unsec- 
tarian in that school, as n 
its tone were all that could be wished. Might it 
long continue to be so ! 

he company then turned out of the chapel and 
flocked into the corridors, where tea was spread, and 
the remainder of the evening was t in pro- 
menading by some, and in cricket and croquet by 
others; until at eight o’clock it became necessary 
for even the lingerers to Jeave, in order to catch the 
Great Northern special put on for their accommoda- 
tion. 

I should add, as one of the minor incidents of a 
very agreeable day, that some of the boys were most 
pertinacious in obtaining purchasers of and sub- 
scribers to the Mill Hi agazine, a monthly six- 
penny, which had just made its appearance. And 
a very creditable production it is, with its ‘‘ Edi- 
torial,” its ‘‘ Botany of Mill-hill and Neighbour- 
hood,” its somewhat ambitious prize poem, its 
‘* Mill-hill Athletics,” to say nothing of its corre- 
spondence and puzzles.” 

The following is the official prize list’ :— 

Good Conduct.—Arthur Edwards. 

Upper School Prizes, awarded to boys who passed the 
Cambridge Local Examinations at the Mill Hill Centre 
in December, 1872, with honours.—Seniors in Second- 
class Honours : Arnold Horne, T. E. Scrutton. Seniors 
in Third-classy Honours: C. Downing, T. A, Gurney, 
F. WV. Kirk, E. S. Weymouth. Juniors in First-class 
Honours: E. J. Bruce, Willie Marston, P. L. Pewtress, 
E. B., Pressland, P. C. Price. Junior in Second-class 
Honours: W. W. Callander, Junior in Third-class 
Honours : H. W. Trenchard. 

Form Prizes, awarded to those forms which were not 
sent in to the Cambridge Local Examination.—Junior 
Fourth Form: H. Harold, W. H. Guthrie, W. Hay- 
croft, E. Leonard, T. R. Dallmeyer. Third Form: A. 
Thorpe, F. H. Townend, F. Field, C. Haycroft, 
D. Macandrew, R. D. Batten. Second Form: J. H. 
Gunn, 8. Benham, J. B. Ritchie, H. Thorpe, G. W. 
a First Form: S. S. Dallmeyer, A. Harley. 

ilver Medals for English Essays, given by gentlemen 
formerly educated at the school. — Senior: Arnold 
Horne, Junior: Willie Marston. 

Extra Prizes.—Best Latin Essay (awarded by Mr. 
Nettleship), E. S. Weymouth. English Verse (boys 
over sixteen): Ist, T. E. Scrutton ; 2nd, T. A. Gurney ; 
(boys under sixteen), A. C. Southwell. English Litera- 
ture (boys under sixteen): Willie Mareton. Mathe- 
matics (boys over fifteen): Ist, E. S. Weymouth; 2nd, 
Willie Marston; (under fifteen): Ist, F. H. Thorpe: 
2nd, H. Harley. Scripture Knowledge: T. E. Scrutton 
and Willie Marston (gg.) Greek Text of New Testa- 
ment (awarded by Rey. R. H. Marten): EB. S. Wey- 
mouth. Writing: P. L. Pewtress. Collections of Wild 
Flowers: G. J. Goodman, W. E. Chambers. Choral 
and Solo Singing: Ist, A. C. Smith; 2ud, J. H. M‘Call. 
Choral Si a | ary oe S. Gow E. Leo 
nard, P. L. Pewtress, E. R. Prentice, H. K. Smith, 
F. H. Thorpe, H. W. 1 E. 8. Weymouth. 
Passing Cambridge Local Examinations with most 
Distinctiens in First-class Honours; Willie Marston, 
Natural Philosophy : Lower School (Michaelmas, 1872), 
E. R. Prentice; (Lent, 1873), C. E. Southwell. Early 
English: Arnold Horne. Drawing: R. Ralph, H. A. 
Ritchie. 

In Memoriam Prises. —On obtaining Scholarshi 
tenable at the School: Seniors (Michaelmas, 1872), 
Z. J. Bruce; (Lent, 1873), Willie Marston. Juniors: 
(Michaelmas, 1872), H. Harold; (lent, 1873), E. Leo- 
nard. On Passing the Cambridge Local Examinations 
without Honours: Seniors—P. G. Davis, A. Edwards, 
H. Marten, J. Ritchie; Juniors—W. P. Bullivant, 
A. A. Hannay, R. Homan, J. 8. n „ 
Ritchie, W. A. Rowell, J. P. Scrutton, A. C. Southwell, 
A. E. Sprague, F. H. Thorpe. 


—ä—äũoñ 

Tu GAM Laws.—It is reported that the select 
committee on the Game Laws are drawing up their 
report. Certain agricultural members of the com- 
mittee have prepared a draft 2 which Mr. 
Ward Hunt, the chairman, will oppose. They 
want to strike hares and rabbits out of the game 
list, and to leave the law of trespass as at present, 
The effect of this, it is contended, would that 
poaching would keep down rabbits and hares in 
spite of the landlords, and so tend to benefit the 
farmers. Influential men who have studied the 
subject urge that the least to be done is to deprive 
hares and rabbits of legal 828 

THE PiimMsott CASE. — The arguments upon the 
rule for a criminal information for libel against Mr. 
Plimsoll, M.P., were brought to a conclusion in the 
Bail Court on Saturday. Mr. Justice Blackburn, 
in deliveri — 4 held that, although Mr. 
Plimsoll e hasty statements in his book 
upon insufficient evidence, the case was not one for 
invoking the aid of the criminal law. The rule was 
therefore discharged, but without costs. Upon the 
application of Mr. Watkin Williams special leave 
was reserved to Mr. Norwood, M. P., to bring a 
civil action for damages. 

TrapEs GuILp oF LEARNING.—On Saturday a 
o nference of members of Parliament and representa- 
tives of working-class organisations and clubs was 
held in Pe pon for me r eens of a Trades 
Guild of Learning. Mr. 8. Morley, M.P., presided. 
It was decided a Trades Guild of tiene be. 
established to promote technical education, includi 
both ical and scientific knowledge of the va- 
2 es a — — in 2 United 

ngdom ; to promote a knowledge of history, 
political economy, rudence, literature, science, 
and art among the wor classes of the kingdom; 
and to promote that general culture and refinement 
of taste which grow out of habitual acquaintance 
with fine works of art, cultivated society, high-class 
literature, good music, and similar influences. A 
committee was appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements for carrying out the scheme, 


— 
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ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL.* 


Mr. Longman has already laid the students 
of English history under a deep obligation to 
him. "He has now added to that obligation by 
a work of singular interest and value on the 
three cathedrals of St. Paul. Tho work is not 
less happily timed than wg 4 executed. 
Historical, critical, architectural, it illustrates 
the author’s wide training as well as his habit 
of acute observation. It is a work also of 
painstaking study; while as a printed record, it 
is, for the richness and completeness of its 
illustrations, and the perfection of its letter- 
press, thoroughly worthy of its subject. More 
than this we cannot say, and to say less would 
be to do an injustice. 

Mr. Longman has collected together all that 
is known of the edifices which, in successive 
periods, have crowned the grand tite on which 
now stands the great metropolitan cathedral, 
but the information is not so ample or so 
detailed as might have been expec Yet it 
is not altogether unnatural that the records of 
buildings should be comparatively meagre. It 
is scarcely to be expected that every eccle- 
siastical or other building should, like the old 
Abbey of 1 gaat produce its Ingulphus. 
Not every monk, canon or dean is necessarily a 
literary man. Time also has been a great 
destroyer of monkish as well as of other 
writings. We may be thankful therefore that 
we have what we have; and that, even though 
it be at the end of centuries, the edifices of St. 
Paul’s have found one historian, and one that 


has taken to his task as lovingly and has dis- 


charged it as completely as it could be dis- 
charged. What is most singular is that the 
author should be neither an ecclesiastic nor an 
architect, but a man most of whose time has 
been spent in business, and who now gives us 
“fruit from an old tree,” as Landor has it, 
beg other trees might have been expected to 

ield. 

a On the present site of St. Paul's once stood, 
as all have known, a r dedicated to 

Diana — that very heathen goddess whose temple 
at Ephesus suffered so considerably from the 
preaching of the Apostle. We doubt the accu- 
racy of one of the author’s conjectures upon 
this subject. Mr. Longman intimates that, 
before the beginning of the seventh century, 
when the first cathedral was erected, the Pagan 
temple had long disappeared; but was not 
Ethelbert, under whose auspices it was erected, 
a Pagan, and is it not most probable that the 
Pagan place of worship should have remained 
to be pulled down in order to make way for the 
Christian temple? We prefer to believe this, 
and that the Christians destroyed the Pagan 
eee ag, Me Christianity destroyed Paganism 
itself. this as it may, a cathedral was built, 
and endowed by Ethelbert with the manor of 
Tillingham, which, Mr. Longman informs us, 
is still retained by the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul's. Then came, in the Conqueror’s time, 
a fire which destroyed a work that had lasted 
five centuries, when was erected the great 
structure which, once more, fire destreyed in 
1666. Old St. Paul's,“ in which the boys of 
our time took such an interest from Mr. - 
rison Ainsworth’s work, had both splendid and | 
degrading associations, and was connected with 
English history not in so intimate a manner 
as either Winchester or Westminster, but still 
so intimate as to excite nee that it perished. 
Notwithstanding Wren’s depreciation of it, it 
must have been an imposing building, worthy 
of its purpose and its site. The ay 
elaborate drawings of it, founded on Hollar’s 
prints, excite equally our imagination and our 
admiration. Its length, some say, was not less 
than 696 feet, but Mr. Longman gives reasons 
for believing that there ie a misstatement—the 
real length being 596 feet, and that is larger 
" 1 feet than Winchester Cathedral, 
22 largest in the United . and the 
top of its spire, at the most moderate estimate, 
was nearly fifty feet higher than that of Salisbury 
Cathedral, which he who has seen has seen a 
thing to be ever remembered. Nor, judging 
from what we know and can see, were the 
details of this great edifice unworthy of its 
proportions. The architects of the middle ages 
wee, for - wos part, not men to scamp their 
work, or when they were great in great things, 
equally small in small things. : 

Mr. Longman’s account of curious customs 
and incidents connected with old St. Paul’s is 
very interesting. We find how it was dese- 
crated long before Cromwell put it to a base 


use, yet not altogether baser, though without | 


* A History of the Three Cathedrals of St. Paul in 
London, dc. By WILLIAM LoxdMAN, F. S. A. With 
Six Engravings on Steel and pearly Fifty Woodcut 
Illustrations, (Longmans.) 
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worship, than that which custom had given to 
it. The author says: 

% The desecration was of the most varied kind. St. 
Paul’s was turned into a gossip shop, a rendezvous for 
the transaction of business, a , ag 
secular amusements of every description, and as Evelyn, 
lamenting the sad and deplorable condition it was in 
says, it was made ‘a stable of horses and a den of 
thieves.’ The floor was laid out in walks, the South 
Alley for one pu , the North for another, but the 
Mid n place of gathering. It was 
called Paul's Walk; and there the hunters after news, the 
wits and the gallants, assembled themselves together.” 

Mr. Longman quotes from many old writers, 
from Chaucer downwards, in illustration of the 
various kinds of abuses which were 9 
in the cathedral, coming down too so late, that 
Cromwell’s work probably excited neither pain 
nor astonishment, but, on the contrary, was 
considered to be very natural. As late as 1630 
things were pretty well as bad as bad could 
have been. ere, as in other matters, we have 
judged as we should not wish posterity to judge 
of us. 

Of the destruction of the old and the building 
of the new cathedral, the accounts are pretty 
parm yet not so ample as we could have 
ow 


ed. Itis strange that Wren should have 
esigned something in many particulars like 
the present building in a projected restoration 
of the old one before the fire took place, pro- 
posing ‘‘ to reduce this middle * into a spa- 
cious dome, or rotunda, with a cupola or 
hemispherical roof; and upon the cupola a lan- 
tern with a spiring * to rise proportionately.” 
This design 1s given by Mr. Longman in one 
of the many illustrations which crowd this work. 
We agree with him that it is a mean one, and 
are thankful that the old cathedral was burnt 
rather than it should have been murdered in 
such amanner. But when the fire came, and 
when it was at last decided to rebuild down to 
the foundations, Wren’s intellect expanded 
with the opportunity, until at last the magni- 
ficent and stupendous temple which we now see, 
was elaborated, and after sorry aad painful 
difficulties, and many thwartings, and in- 
gratitude enough to have broken the heart or 
crazed the intellect of a man of weaker nature, 
it was completed as we now see it—tho a 
work of one of the greatest of men. The history 
of Wren’s sufferings, of his miserable pittance 
of 200/. a- , reduced to half to make him 
work the faster, of his mean dismissal to penu 
when his work was finished, is an old, old tale, 
showing that the race of Ayrton is not a new 
one, but had its types long ago, as too, Wren, 
many and many an unhappy successor to 
similar fortune. 

There is a part of this volume which we can- 
not understand, and cannot in any manner 
criticise. It is too high for us. e refer to 
the architectual descriptions, arid to some of the 
opinions which have been on the archi- 
tectural details of St. Paul’s. We take it all for 
granted. We can only say that it looks all 
right, and that we have entire faith init. We 
can, however, understand the last chapter, on 
the future of St. Paul's. We quite agree, also, 
in the general drift of Mr. Longman's sugges- 
tions in regard to the employment of colour 
and the decorating, and especially that paint 
would be the worst material toemploy. But 
the first material that is wanted is of a gold- 
colour, and it may happen, when it shall fall to 
the President of the Congregational Union or 
the Wesleyan Conference to 7 their respec- 
tive assemblies in the t National Oathedral 
that that colour will be found and tho decora- 
tions thereupon completed. We must confess 
that we should be glad to see the fund largel 
increased, as it must be if anything wort 
doing is to be done, and we do not see how it is 
to be increased unless the Nonconformists take 
it in hand, 


THE LIFU MISSION.* 


The story of the Lifu mission, as told by Mr. 
M‘Farlane in this exceedingly interesting and 
well-executed work, will rank with the greatest 
records of Christian missionary enterprise. Mr. 
M‘Farlane himself is a man of courage, piety, 
and common sense, with, we should say, not a 

in of cant in his character. He writes with 
orce, clearness, and decision, knowing just 
what he has to say and how to say it, as, we 
should judge, he knows, in regard to the work 
he has undertaken, just what to do and how to 
do it. He is not a missionary of a rare 
character, for, happily, there gre many such 
men in the mission-field, but he possesses just 
those qualifications which make a missionary 
successful and beloved, and which have made 
the names of Williams, Moffat, and Ellis re- 
nowned throughout the world. 

Lifu, as many of our readers will know, is 
one of the Royalty islands in the South Pacific, 
1 7 Story of the Lifu 7 the Rer. 8. 

‘FARLANE, Missionary o on Missio 
Society. (Nisbet.) ** 
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near New Caledonia. It belongs to, and is | 


ruled by, France, and with adjacent islands was 

scene, a few years ago, of frequent and 
— disturbances arising from the combined 
jealousy of English influence and of Protestant 
missions. The unhappy conflicts which took 
place were settled only after diplomatic remon- 
strances with the Imperial Government, and 
the nal interference of the late Emperor. 
But for this both the missionaries and their con- 
verte would probably have been exterminated 
n the old fashion of the Roman Catholic 
Ohurch. All this will be remembered; but the 
whole tale, with its antecedents, and its results, 
has never been fully teld until now, and 
now it has all the interest of an absorbing 
romance. 


What a little time it seems to take for Chris- 
tianity to show its power over some people! 
It is scarcely thirty years since the name of 
Christ was first heard at Lifu, and then it came 
from the lips of an uneducated native of 
Rarotonga, who had volunteered his services as 
a preacher. At that time, says Mr. M‘Farlane, 
the inhabitants were ‘‘shrouded in heathen 
‘‘darkness, revelling in all the horrors of 
„ cannibalism, wallowing in the moral filth of 
‘* a debasing idolatry, and groaning beneath the 
‘atrocities of a cruel despotism.” They had 
no idea of God or devil, heaven or hell.“ 
Yet had their superstitions in regard to 
departed spirits and to charms. If they did not 
believe in a God they believed in invisible 
influences.. They had, too, strange traditions 
remarkably resembling many of the earliest 
Biblical narratives. ere is one, given by Mr. 
M‘Farlane, of the introduction of sin and death, 
the essence of which is the same as that in the 
temptation of Adam and Eve, viz., that they 
came through disobedience. They have also 
traditions of a flood, of a tower that was to reach 
to heaven, and of another Joseph and his 
brethren, and so on. Some of these are of 
singular interest. For instance: 

% They have a tradition substantially the same as in 
the Scripture account of the flood. It is that an old 
men named Nol (the name resembles Noah) made a 
canoe inland; the natives laughed at him for making it 
so far from the declaring that they would not hel 
him to drag it to coast ; but he told them it woul 
not be necessary, for the sea would come to it. When 
it was finished the rain fell in torrents and flooded the 
island, drowning everybody. Nol's canoe was lifted by 
the waters and borne along by a current; it struck a 
high rock which was still out of the water, and split it 
in two. (These two rocks are still pointed out by the 
natives ; they form the heads of a fine bay on the north 
side of the island.) The water then rushed into the sea 
and left Lifu ‘ high and dry.’ This tradition may have 
reference to the time when Lifu, after the first lift, was 
a island like what the island of Uvea is now. If 
so, it shows that this island has been inhabited for a 


very long tin. 
They also of a time when their forefathers as- 
sembled at 701 near my station to build, or rather 
erect a scaffolding which should reach to the clouds, 
They had no idea of works in stone, herce their ‘tower 
of Babel’ was raised by tying stiok to atick with native 
vines. They laboured on undaunted by the sad conse- 
quences of the discovery and stealing of yams under- 
und ; perhaps they anticipated a more ble issue 
their explorations in the heavens, ut, alas for 
human expectations! before the top touched the clouds 
the ground-posts became rotten, and the whole affair 
came down with acrash. Even this catastrophe does 
not appear to have crushed their spirit of enterprise : 
they still endeavoured to know something of the 
‘beyond.’ Another tradition states that a noted old 
warrior ascended a high rock with a long fishing-line 
and large hook. He threw out his line to the west and 
hauled up the island of Uvea, the supposed direction of 
his line having ever since been the route to that island, 
and canoes generally start from the point where he is 
said to have stood, although sometimes they have to e 
many miles out of their true oourse to . 0 
old fellow threw his line out to the south and drew up 
New Caledonia. He then threw out his line again to 
the east and hauled up Mare. He tried northward, but 
his line broke; so that they knew nothing of the 
existence of the New Hebrides group, until made known 
to them by r One mode of cursing was, May 
1 canoe drift to the north where there are no 
an 8 ! 11 


Such traditions, Mr. M Farlane says, hud 
their weight in leading the people to embrace 
Ohristianity; but their manner of first em- 
bracing it is not exact — we m0 nope 
ex „or as is imagined. ‘ 
M Farlane, indeed, as we shall iy down, 
with a ruthless hand, a good many false and 
sentimental notions as to the reception of 
Caristianity by the heathen. We are told that 
Pao found a friend in Bula, one of the island 
kings, who had no objection to add another 

to his previous list, and so he and his 
people „me to the conclusion that it would 
‘be a good thing to have such a God on their 
‘‘gide in their wars, as, n Pao’s 
** account, nobody could withstand Him.“ 
went on with his work “enlightening 
** understandings.” By-and-bye other teachers 
from the islands went to assist him, but the ill- 
ness, and ray way Ages death, of the old king, 


it seemed as though everything that had been 
done had been done in vain. Pao himself was 
72 to leave, but by-and- bye the hearts 
of the people changed towards him, and they 
welcomed him back with thankfulness and joy. 
His labours increased and his successes were 
multiplied, until, in 1852, two London mission- 
aries visiting the island found there a church 
and houses, the great body of the people be- 
lievers in Christianity, heathenism, with war 
and cannibalism, abandoned, and polygamy 
declining. 

Soon after this, in consequence of the en- 
treaties of the people, the London Missionary 
Society established a station at Lifu, with Mr. 
M‘Farlane as its representative, but not before 
a Roman Catholic priest had established him- 
self, in alliance with a heathen king, in another 
part of the island. Mr. M‘Farlane, with his 
wife, went about their work with a will. The 
language was mastered, churches were formed, 
an institution for educating native teachers 
established, aghools organised, &c. Month by 
month everything seemed to be making pro- 
gress, the people improving in their knowledge 
of Christianity as well as in the habits and 
manners of civilisation, including reading, 
writing, and a code of laws. The claims of 
Roman Catholicism stopped, for a time, the 
whole of this progress. The — ae of one 
section of the island refused to me Catho- 
lics; the Catholic priests instigated the old 
heathen king to send for French troops from 
New Caledonia to punish his disobedient sub- 
jects; they came, and at once the island was 
converted into a scene of war, bloodshed, and 
rapine. The Protestant Church was taken pos- 
session of, teachers were imprisoned, the insti- 
tution and the schools closed, and Mr. M‘Far- 
lane forbidden to teach, preach, or circulate any 
books, his 11 liberty being at the same 
time controlled by the French commander. We 
cannot repeat the history of this great trouble; 
the reader will find it given in a most animated 
manner by Mr. M‘Farlane, and will find how, 
at last, the storm was made to cease, Protes- 
tantism restored to liberty, and the Roman 
Catholic priest left with diminished influence 
and a diminished number of converts. The 
work is now steadily going on, although, after 
fourteen years’ residence, Mr. M‘Farlane has 
withdrawn from it, in order to establish and 
organise missionary work in New Guinea and 
the neighbouring islands. 


We have referred to the common sense which 
characterises Mr. M‘Farlane. We may add to 
that quality that of unbounded candour. He 
is writing, for instance, of the reception of 
Christianity and says :— 

% To suppose that the natives of the South Sea islands, 
when they first receive teachers er missionaries, do so 
from a religious feeling is, I am persuaded, quite a 
. ey 4 .. 3 a 8 by * 
motives in r ngness to receive un 
t 14 — of the cross. It is not their 

that they want so much as their fish-hooks, 
knives, tomahawks, &c. ; and the enemies of the tribe 
with whom the teacher lives will often (as at Lifu) re- 
ceive teachers of a different persuasion, and the greater 
the difference the better. hat can be expected from 
barbarous tribes that are constantly at war with each 
other, and accustomed to invoke their to destroy 
their enemies! Let the Christian teacher once get a 
footing among them ; then, if he be faithful, the Gospel, 
which is the power of God unto salvation, will soon 
enlighten their understandings, and Jead them to follow 
its precepts from very different motives from those which 
led them to embrace it.” 


In another chapter we find the author treating 
of the general nature of Christian feeling 
amongst the South Sea Islanders :— 


% The time had now arrived for the formation of a 
church on Lifu. There was no lack of material, such 
as it was; some two thousand natives were anxious to 
join the ekalesia, but we felt that comparatively few 
of them were suitable persons. The admission of 
natives to church fellowship has always been, with me, 
a difficult question. Repentance, which ought to cha- 
racterise all who desire to be called and treated as the 
children of God in Christ Jesus, is no 


I am sorry to 


about their being prodigious Bibl —— — 
t ious e- rs, church- 
goers, and psalm-singers; but then it is just as true 


332 oP hypocrites, and not a bit too honest. 
» an 
Yet why should we be this? § — 
liar to th 08 
pod He +t 
pediency.” 
It not, of course, follow from this that 
Christianity does not do what it can do; it 
does do it with many—with large numbers, but 
not with all. Its civilising influence is unques- 
tionable, notwithstanding what the Earl and 


‘*the Doctor,” or Mr. Winwood Reade and 


others may say. Of this Mr. M‘Farlane 
says :— 


It is sometimes objected to Christian missions that 
they do not civilise the people among whom they are 
established ; that they are directed to the inculcation of 
religious truths, and the want of the soul, to the utter 
neglect of mental culture, industrious habits, useful arts, 
and all temporal improvement. Cthers especially the 
French) are fond of insinuating that though the mission- 
aries are professedly the agents of a voluntary and 
purely religious association, established for the purpose 
of diffusing the knowledge of the Christian religion, 
they are virtually the agents of the British Government 
which is thus covertly extending the political and com- 
mercial influence of England. Whilst, amongst our own 
countrymen a prejudice exists against missionaries of a 
diametrically opposite character. They are represented 
as ‘dangerous individuals, whose influence saps the 
foundations of public tranquillity, whose movements re- 

uire to be narrowly watched, and discouraged rather 
than favoured by the governments under which they 
labour, and whose efforts tend rather to the injury than 
advantage of society.” Amidst such conflicting and 
contradictory opinions as these the faithful missionary 
toils on, labouring to promote both the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of his people. His desire is to see civi- 
lisation and evangelisation go hand-in-hand like brother 
and sister. : . : . ; . 0 . 

„The missions in Eastern Polynesia show that while 
the communication of religious truth, and the welfare of 
the soul, have been primary objects, the missiouaries 
have laboured with remarkable success to advance the 
people in civilisation. They have favoured the develop- 
ment of the human mind, called into existence a iitera- 
ture where before the uss of letters where unknown, and 
diffused the blessings of liberty where savage erin. 
alone reigned. They have introduced a knowledge of, 
the mechanical arts, opened new avenues for commerce 
and guaranteed security to the merchant and the seamen 
engaged in its pursuit ; they have aided the p of 
science, and enlarged the field of discovery ; whilst the 
natives have been raised ta the exercise of benevolent 
affections, and the practice of virtue in the present life, 
as well as directed to seek the glory and blessdness of 
that which is to come,” | 


We lay down this work thankful for having 
read it, and hoping that what we have said may 


‘induce many to become acquainted with its con- 


tents. It is one of the best works in missionary 
literature. 


A ROMANCE AND A NOVEL.* 


It would not be a wholly unauthorised criti- 
cism to say, much as this Romance and Novel 
differ from each other, that each has elements 
in excess which would have better a in 
theother. Both have a touch of morbidity, and 
are coldly, sometimes almost cruelly, analy- 
tical; and both oppress us with the sense of 
— as yet unsolved in the author’s mind. 

. Hawthorne’s imagination has not been 
heated up to the proper pitch to wholly burn 
away the dross of actuality” which rather 
encumbers and holds down to earth the light 
structure of his romantic creation; whereas 
Mrs. Oliphant, in this instance at all events, 
has let loose her fancy from the guidance of 
truth, and has given us a character akin to the 
Mignons, the Fenellas—a character which, if 

ssible, verges on a type yet more unfitted for 

ctitious treatment. Bressant comes before us 

asan animal, and so does poor Innocent; but 
Bressant’s animalism is compatible with an 
over-sharpened and curious intellect, which 
overshadows and kills the affections; while 
Innocent’s animalism coexists with rudimentary 
instincts and affections, which have wholly over- 
shadowed and stunted the mind. Bressant's 
affections are at last developed, only to supply 
conflicting motives—saddest mixture! Inno- 
cent’s mind is never developed; and so she 
suffers from lack of power to follow up motives, 
and to discriminate actions from motives in thei 
moral bearings. 

Bressant is 34 student, physically strong 
and intellectually keen, who comes suddenly 
into the house of a professor, Dr. Valeyon, to 
study divinity, and be prepared for the Church. 
The old professor has two daughters, Cornelia 
and Sophie. Cornelia is sensuous, voluptuous 
even in her beauty. Her traits are and 
striking, and she speedily takes the eye of 
Bressant, whilst Sophie, soft, impressionable, 
small in figure and pale in face, is still confined 
to her room from fever. The whole drift of the 
romance is to show the share which two girls 
of such contrasted qualities would, in such 
circumstances, have in the development of a 
character like the hero—more lally on 
its emotional side. Bressant first under 
the fascinations of Cornelia—and the oddly 
cold and critical sayings which he addresses to 
her, and with which he alternates the passages 
of his love-making, are very well done. Here 
and there we have a touch which we remember— 
especially in that last interview when Bressant 
pledges himself, and gives Cornelia his watch to 
carry with her on her visit to her aunt’s at New 


* Bressant: a Romance. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
son of Nathaniel Hawthorne. In Two Vols. (Henry 8. 
King and Co.) 

Innocent: a Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
author of The Chronicles of Carlingford,” &., &c, 
In Three Vols, (Sampson Low and Co.) 


Jung 18, 1878. 
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York. Sophie now appears before Bressant to 
nurse him from the lingering effects of an 
accident, and soon he is captivated by her 

uiet insinuating beauty, which owes more to 
the soul than to the flesh, and for the apprecia- 
tion of which his passion for Cornelia seems 
merely to have prepared him. His birth is a 
m ; and there is a certain Abbie in the 
i „with whom he lodges, who has peculiar 
relations to the young man. But we must not, 
in justice to the author, do more than suggest 
the complications of the story—which curious 
readers must find out from the volumes for 
themselves. But we must be permitted to say 
that Bressant is unsatisfactory. In this 
kind of creation, unless the author's processes 
are well hidden aud the causes and reasons of 
things consistently kept in the bac 


kground, 
the mind soon ins to rebel under the sense 


of a trick being played upon it; and this is far 
too much ie Guo ta reading “ Broneat.” The 


author has stated the problem to himself 
clearly enough; but he has over-elaborated, 
over-expanded it in the working out; and has, 
on the one hand, accounted for too much, and, 
on the other band, has accounted for too little ; 
and thus the rendering is inefficient. Even in 
mere style this manifests itself. We have too 
much description of real scenes, and repetitions 
of odd and half-paradoxical truisms. This, 
for instance, is far from delicate in form: The 
utilisation, by the mental faculties alone, of 
„ knowledge acquired by physical experience, 
‘* always produces an agreeable sub-conscious- 
% ness of power—the a ility to be at the same 
time active and indolent.” It is doing Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne no wrong to say, how dif- 
ferently another of his name would have 
enunciated that idea had he felt drawn to do so 
at all. Occasional Yankeeisms and semi- 


r ge disfigure his best 3 
en ped and 


„% about the centre of the 
‘‘tinkled a weak-minded Tittle fountain 


flopped being scarcely the true term here. 
Again, the sentence, The road was faced by a 
broad and smooth railing, darkened by sun 
and rain, and worn smooth by much leaning 
and sitting,” should surely have had ‘‘ upon it 

added. Again, ‘‘The professor had a way of 
„ wearing his hat into the house, and only taking 
it off when he was seated at his study. 
Once more, But the digression of thought 
„was but something superficial, and the sense 
„that something serious underlaid it remained 
‘‘always latent.” And once again, But 
„this old man . « had yet so much 
human heat and pride glowing like embers in 
„his old heart as to feel strong within him a 
bitter jealousy and sense of wrong towards 
‘‘ whatever young upstarts should intrude 
„themselves and venture to brag of a love for 
„his flesh and blood which might claim pre- 
„ cedence over his own.” In simple justice, 
we must say that Mr. Julian Hawthorne is 
some times happy in separate bits of descrip- 
tion; but this has proved the temptation under 
which he has succumbed. We give a specimen 
or two:— 

„% Every day in the en, a greater number of red 
and yellow leaves dri about the paths, or scattered 
themselves over the flower-beds, or floated on the sur- 
face of the fountain basin. Little brown birds 
— backwards and forwards among the twigs, with 
quick, jerking tails and sideway _— tive heads ; or 
2 t 1 at it here and there with 
t little bills, as if under the impression that it was 
Summer's gra ve, and they might par to dig her up 


again. But once in a while they got discouraged, and 


took a sudden rustling flight to the roof tree of the 
barn, seemingly half-inclined to continue on indefinitely 
southwards, 


hen a reluctance to leave the old place 
coming over them, they would dip back again on their 
elastic little wings to hop and peck anew,” 


This sketch of Cornelia, too, at a very critical 
moment, is expressive :— 


She kissed her fingerg to her reflection, and made 
a deep courtesy. As she did so, she caught sight of 
the little petal-less rose-stalk which bad fallen out of 
her travelling-dress on tothe floor. She picked it up, 
and after turning it idly in her fingers for a moment, 
ahe yielded to a sudden fancy, and fastened it into the 
bosom of her dress; so that this symbol of a body 
from which the soul had departed, formed the central 
and crowning ornament of the voluptuous and lovely 
woman. 

And this is not infelicitous :—~ 

% The arabesques were pretty and graceful; the 
counte was of immaculate whiteness ; there was 
— enough effort in tracing out the intricacies of the 

terlacements to give a tle sensation of pleasure; 
and there was the latent consciousness behind this 
voluntary trifling, that it could be exchanged at any 
moment for tho most terribly real and absorbing 
excitement.” 


But Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in view of some 
of his lamented father’s famous paradoxes, is 
a little indiscreet, as in this passage:— 

“Though it is easy to say that the test love is 
the greatest unselfishness, yet do we not find a weakness 
in our hearts which = anes Severe wholly —— 
strong! pting arn 
to — she bare — best affection 1 * e 

When Mr. Hawthorne writes: A snub bein 


‘one of those things which Cornelia found i 


% most difficult, even in the mildest form, to 
“endure,” he does not mean a snub nose, but 
a snubbing or the being snubbed. Little faults 
like these are like spots on ermine, and detract 
from the enjoyment of what is in many respects 
clever and original. 5 0 

The power that Mrs. Oliphant has directed to 
the development of ‘‘ Innocent” is, as we have 
said, something remarkable. The story is very 
painful. The picture of the poor, half-minded 
child left destitute in Italy and brought to 
England, where in the still, well-ordered house 
of — aunt she longs for the church of Spina 
and for the naked empty rooms with Nicolo, has 
a touch of naturalness; but when we come to 
the clinging to the foolish, rakish Frederick 
Eastwood and the animal-like watching for him 
—to the poisoning of this Frederick’s v 
born wife, and to the marriage of Innocent with 
Sir Alexis Longueville, the trial afterwards and 
the closing horrors, we declare to ourselves that 
it is unreal; and that we are having pure romance 
of a morbid and harshly rg Sago character 
imposed upon us. There can be no doubt of 
Mrs. Oliphant's power. If she had but con- 
trived to find a more effective and a healthier 
relief! But the Ba and the Eastwoods 
really do not afford much. Mrs, Oliphant may 
as well leave the sensational to those who have 
for so long held the field, and devote herself to 
2 higher work which she is so well fitted 
8 


Miscellaneous. 
—— 


THE TicHBoRNE CASE. — The military evidence 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench was closed on Mon- 
day. There have now been about 112 witnesses called, 
in addition to several who have given merely formal 
evidence. Ten witnesses have positively sworn to 
the fact that Roger Tichborne was tattooed, besides 
Major Bott, who expressed an impression that he 
was. Thirty-nine have testified a positive belief 
that he is Arthur Orton. Eleven who knew Roger 
Tichborne at Stonyhurst have denied the Claimant’s 
identity with the schoolboy wey remember. Twelve 
officers and ten others of the Carabineers repudiate 
the allegation that he is their old comrade. Eight 
persons who accidentally knew r Tichborne, 
or were distantly connected with him, and two 
members of his family—namely, Mr. Alfred Sey- 
mour and Mr. Dahby—make up, with the French 
witnesses, a total of fifty who have itively 
refused to recognise or absolutely denied the alleged 
identity. The case for the or is expected 
to occupy about a fortnight longer. 

THE Viaitenvs Brtt.—The executive of the 
United Kingdom Alliance have issued a ‘‘ mani- 
festo” with regard to the defeat of the Permissive 
Bill. They say :—‘‘ The vote for the bill, though 
smaller than on the last division (1871), was to 
some extent. anticipated, as a number of members 
had clearly stated that they voted on the last occa- 
sion to urge forward legislation on the part of the 
Government, with which for the time being they 
are content. But, though the vote is less, it is a 
more solid and reliable vote.” With regard to the 
Sunday Closing and other bills before the House, it 
is stated that All these proposals, so far as they 
go in the way of limitation, will be ted by 
the Alliance with cordial readiness ; but knowing 
that they can act only as palliatives, it will be im- 
possible for them to cease their righteous demand 
so long as the evil remains. The Permissive Bill 
will still be needed as the complement of all 
schemes of regulation. Hence they go on without 
pause or one moment's hesitation.” 

THE NATIONAL Monpay LEAUE.—A new society 
called the National Monday ue has just been 
established, and several influential gentlemen, in- 
cluding clergymen and members of Parliament, 
have already taken an interest in the movement. 
The aim of the promoters, who are all working men, 
is to run cheap excursion trains on the Monday, and 
effect, if possible, a reduction in the Sunday traffic 
and labour on railways—an object which alone can- 
not fail to secure for the scheme a large share of 
public support. The first excursion in connection 
with this society took place on Monday last, when 
special trains were despatched from Lu -hill 
and Victoria, wy the London, nanan, Dover 
Railway, for Herne Bay, Margate, Ramsgate. 
The proceeds of this excursion will be devoted to 
the building fund of the Railway Signalmen’s Insti- 
tute. The excursionists were accompanied by the 
Rev. G. D. Copeland, St. Stephen’s, Walworth ; the 
Rev. 8. Resker, St. Mark’s, Walworth ; the Rev. 
G. M. Murphy, of Boro’-road ; the Rev. 8. Smith, 
St. George’s Camberwell, and others, who were 
cordially entertained by the Vicar of St. 8, 
Ramsgate, Mr. Elwyn, and a meeting was held on 
the sands at four o clock, to explain the principles 
and ad vocate the practices of the — 

FIELD-LANE Ixsrrruriox.—On Wednesday even- 
ing, the 3lst annual meeting of the subscribers and 
friends was held in the institution. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury presided. Mr. W. Payne read the 
report, from which it appeared that for nine months 
the day-school had been under the 9 of 
the London School Board, and the atte e had 
averaged, during the last three months, 131 to the 
boys’ school, 138 to the girls’ school, and 120 to the 
infants’. But, while turning it over to the board, 
they had endeavoured to retain the class of children 


of the most destitute. — 
boys had been in the Boys’ In 


aro being taught tailoring, be 


in the 
service. At the dinner 500 sat down, 
and a hundred families were supplied at home. 
About a hundred children had been fed daily from 
the broken victuals kindly supplied by large —4 
firms. The average attendance at the nigh 


of character, 
8 had been provided with situations b 


e 618 3 — 
fl ve 
obtained other work, sixty - three A2 sent to 


into the Servants’ Training Home, and forty-three 
sent to hospitals. The a attendance at the 


at the latter, where often over 1, 

assembled, besides many adults. A band 
of ninety voluntary teachers taught these masses. 
The income for the year had been 7,204/.,, and the 
expenditure 6,770. It was also announced that the 
building was doomed to destruction, it rig Mab wg 
the line of the new street from Shoreditch to Oxf 
street, about to be formed by the Board of Works. 
The adoption of the report was moved bY the Rev. 
W. Pankridge, and seconded by My. John Mao. 
gregor, who stated that he had officially examined 
over 2,400 cases of children in order to test their 
fitness for admission into industrial homes, and he 
had formed this decided opinion, that these children 
as a rule, were not a bit worse than those to be found 
in any other strata of society above them. Mr. 
Robert Baxter, in supporting the motion, referred 
with satisfaction to the growing interest taken by 
the rich in the spiritual as well as temporal con- 
dition of the very poor. A resolution recommend- 
ing the institution to the continued * of the 
Christian public, was moved by the Rev. T. H. 
Tarlton. The resolution also thanked the com- 
mittee for the continuance of Bible teaching in their 
schools, and was seconded by the Rev. James ing, 
who, as a comparative = : r to es institutio 
thanked the committee for bringing him acquain 
with their exceedingly useful and 595 — 
In reply to a cordial vote of thanks moved by the 
Rev. Dr. Van Meter, Lord Shaftesbury said that 
in the future, it was to the Sunday-achool alone 
that they must look for our children to acquire 
Bible knowledge, and he hoped that the ers, 
by improving their method of teaching the 
truths of Christian life, would make their schools as 
attractive as possible. He hoped that al the 
school had been transferred to the board, the banks, 
mothers’ meetings, the various clubs, and the other 
operations of the institution which tended to im- 
prove the mass of the people would be continued, 
and that a spirit of morality and religion would be 
infused into all they did. 


Births, Marringes, und Deaths, 


A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
e under this hea „or which — 
postage-stamps will be received. such an- 


nouncements muat be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender.) 


MARRIAGES, 


MACKENNAL—HICKLING.—June 2, at Leicester, by 
the Rev. A. Mackennal, B. A., Patrick, eldest son of the 
late Patrick Mackennal, Esq., of London, to Annie Frances, 
second daughter of W. Hickling, Esq., of Allan Dale, 
Knighton, Leicestershire. 

WOODWARD—JENNINGS.—June 5, at West-street 
Chapel, Dorking, Horace B. Woodward, F.G.8., of the 
Geological Survey of England, to Alice Jennings, youngest 
daughter of the late J. W. K Esq. 

EGGLETON—GLENN.—June 10, at the Independent 
chapel, Wigston M by the Rev. G. Hogben, Robert 

leton, of Birmi to Jane, second daughter of Mr, 


Glenn, of the former . 

SMITH—MORGAN.—June 10, at the Paragon-road ** 
Hackney; by the Rev. Hen Heath, assisted by the Rev. 
Samuel Hedditeh, Frederick William Smith, of 
Benjamin Smith, Esq., of Sutton Lodge, H , and of 


, to Henrietta M 
2 rd Customs), of 15, 
Amh H „E. No cards, 


Wandsworth. 
HAWKINS—HARPER.—June 11, at 1 — 
Chapel, Bolton, by the Rev. Robert Best, Charles 


Hawkins, . the firm of John Hawkins and 
Preston, to Hannah daughter of 


CLAYDEN.—June 14, at the residence of her son Arthur, 
Westbrook House, r — Elisa 8 widow of the 
late Peter Clayden, of Wallingford and Faringdon, in the 
74th of her 18 ; 

MURRAY.—June 5 (suddenly), at Denton Hall, Cumber- 
land, Adam * Lamorby Park, Bexley, late of 
the firm of J. R. Morley, 18, Wood-street, 
aged 64. Friends will please accept this intimation. g 
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Markets, 
— a 
CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lanz, Monday, June 16. 


We had only a small show of English wheat at market this 
morning, but from abroad we have fair arrivals. With fine 
weather we had an inactive trade, and English wheat met a 
slow sale, at wor * the prices of Monday last. In foreign 
wheat only a retail business was doing, on American ex- 
ship a decline of 1s. per qr. was submitted to. Flour was a 
dull at previous quotations, Peas and beans were each ls. 

r qr. higher. Barley was scarce, and in demand, at fully 

te rates. For oats we have a free sale, at a further improve 
ment of 1s. per qr. on the week. Indian corn was fully as 
dear. The cargoes of wheat on the coast meet for 
the Continent, and late prices are well maintained. Barley 
is 6d, per qr. dearer. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
June 16.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 21,842 head. In the correspondi 
week in 1872 we received 8,444; in 1871, 14,869; in 1 
1,168; in 1869, 12,488; and in 1868, 7,410 head. The cattle 
trade has been depressed in tone to-day, the warm weather 
and large supplies offering weakening prices. The rev om 
of beasts from our own ing districts have been generally 
speaking satisfactory, with a moderate supply. The demand 
has been dull, and rates have been in favour of buyers. The 
best Scots and crosses have been dis of at 6s. 2d. to 
6s. 6d. per Slbs. From Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cam- 
bridgeshire we have received about 1,750, from Lincolushire 
50, and from other parts of England about 250, from Scotland 
7, and from Ireland about 200 head. There was a fair show 
of foreign stock, but it has been principally composed of 
Spanish and Portuguese animals, there being 150 of the 
former and about 280 of the latter on sale. The condition of 
some of these animals has been very good, and they have 
been di of at full rates, but the trade has been dull on 
the whole. There have also been about 156 Dutch on sale. 
The sheep market has not been well supplied with English 
sheep, but there has been a good show of foreign. Sales 
huve progressed slowly, and prices have oe way 24d. to 4d. 

Slbs. The best Downs and half-breds sold at 6s. 2d. to 

4d. per 8lbs. Lambs were dull and lower, at 7s. 6d. to 
8s. Gd. per Slbs. Calves were disposed of at W prices. 
Pigs have found buyers on former terms. At Deptford 
there have been about 200 Hamburg beasts on sale. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, June 
16.—The supplies of meat were short, but under the influence 
of warmer weather the trade was less active, and prices in 
most instances favoured buyers. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, June 16.— The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 215 firkins Lutter, and 4,498 bales 
bacon ; and from foreign porte 31,004 packages butter, and 
814 bales bacon. With the exception of a few small orders 
for Corks, 1 doing in Irish butter; supplies of foreign 
are good and sell steadily without any particular change in 
value. In bacon there is not much change to notice. Some 
choice shippers of Limerick are about 18. to 2s. dearer; best 
Waterford maintains its price, second rate qualities can be 
had on easier terms. 


HOP8.—Borovau, Monday, June 16.—The very preca- 
rious condition of the plantations has rendered our market 
extremely firm and excited, and any fine parcels offered at 
market price have been immediately secured. A busir 
ness has been effected on speculative account, and a slight 
advance on last week’s prices has been obtainable; the 
stocks, however, on hand are very short, and should the 
blight proceed a considerable rise will be realised. The 
reports this morning state that the “fly” has increased in 
Mid and Kast Kent and Sussex, and a considerable amount of 
deposit exists; the bine is also very backward. Advices from 
Belgium inform us that a slight attack of vermin exists, and 
their market is very firm. Mid and East Kent, 51. 5s., 5/, 15s. 
to Gl. 10s. ; Weald of Kent, 5/. 0s., 5/; 10s. to 61. Os.; Sussex, 
oo 51. 58., to 5/, 15s.; Farnliam and country, 8“. 128. 
to 7l. 


POTATOES.—Borovuan AND SprTa.Fretps, Monday, 
June 16,—The demand for English potatoes was fairly active 
at the quotations annexed, New potatoes also were steady 
both in value and inquiry. Flukes and Victorias, 160s. to 
200s. per ton; Regents, 120s. to 180s.; Rocks, 110s. to 
130s.; Jersey new, 220s. to 320s. ; Jersey new kidneys, 3208. 
to 400s.; other kinds, 210s, to 240s. 


SEED, Monday, June 16.—Nothing passing in agricultural 
seeds to alter the value of any sort. ere are buyers of fine 
white cloverseed, but business is checked by the prices 
demanded. White mustardseed was sold in small lots at 
quite as much money, and there was some inquiry for fine 
brown samples, but none offering. The few inferior parcels 
on sale were held beyond the views of buyers, and no 
transactions consequently occurred. G canaryseed 
brought fully as much money, with a steady sale. rge 
hempseed was quite as dear, with a fair demand. Foreign 
tares were in slow request, but unaltered in price. Fine 
English rapeseed realised quite as high rates. 


TALLOW, Monday, June 16.—There is no material 
change to notice in the tallow market. P.Y.C. is quoted at 
43s. Gd. per cwt. on the spot, and town tallow 41s, net cash. 
Rough fat commands 2s. per lbs. 


COAL, Monday, June 16.—Market very firm, all tending 
upward. Hettons, 3ls.; Hettons K . 6d.; Hettons 
— 20s. 6d.; Harton, 298. 3d.; Eden Main, 29s. 6d. 
Ships fresh arrived, 19; ships at sea, 15. 


tions have to be 


; yo hn of the 
throat 12 will be f more than 
Cooper’s escing Losenges, or solid thirst quenchers, 
\ press the best invention extant. 
d in bottles, price 1s., by post 1s. 2d., at 26, Oxford-street, 
and by all respectable Chemists. 
flow ro Dye Sitk, Wool, Featuers, Rissons, &., in 
ten min withaat soiling thehands. Use Judson’s Simple 
a eighteen colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 
Of all chemists. The Family Herald,” Sept. 3, says, “ A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
application clear to all.” 
OLLOWAY’S PILIS.— Health and Vigour.—To the most 
livers occasional disturbances of digestion will occur, 
which may be corrected at once by these lamous pills, the 
alterative and tonic powers of which cannot be too highly 
extolled. A dose now and then, taken according to their 
suggestive and instructive “ directions,” will prove salutary 
to every one; but a continued course must be taken by the 
confirmed invalid. It is wonderful how the appetite and 
digestion improve in — . — as the pills exert their whele- 
some influence over the animal economy. At the change of 
seasons, — gre suppression of action in one organ 
throws i activity on another, Holloway’s Pills will 
guide to the safest and most efficient channel ty 


PreacnEeRs.—Where large cot 


Adbertisements, 


A GERMAN PROTESTANT vag td on 
experience in teachi nglis 

wishes to RECEIVE YOUNG LADIES in August, at 

Bibrich on the Rhine, near Wi en. Terms and references 

on application to Fraulein Korbach, Diisselthaler Strasse, 

Diisseldorf, Germany. 


YOUNG LADY, accustomed to teaching, 
A REQUIRES a SITUATION as GOVERNESS in 8 
family. English, elemen French, Music, and Singing. 
— Nn Address, R. S., 243, Fulham - roud, Bromp- 


A N EVANGELIST is REQUIRED to assist in 

working an established Mission in the villages round 
a country town in connection with a Co ional Church. 
Salary, £70 per annum. Apply with testimonials.— Address, 
V., care of Messrs. Hudson and Son, Publishers, Birmingham. 


HOUSE, WOODFORD 


The New School Building is now occupied, giving space 
for a larger number of Pupils. It contains a schoolroom 
50ft. by 20ft., classroom, bathroom, and lavatory (all heated 
by hot water), together with additional bedrooms. 


Prospectuses forwarded on application to the Principal— 
G. F. H. SYAES, B.A. 


F OREST 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PrincipaALs—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS, 
English Literature ... Mrs. C. L. BALFour. 
Botany ve ... Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll. 
French Language ... Dr. MAN DROW. 
German Language ... Dr. GERNER. 
Italian Language ... Signor SUINO, 


English History _... ... Dr. KemsneapD, Dulwich Col. 
Globes and Natural Science E. H. WEST, M.A. 

Physical Geography ... Mr, Jongs, F. R. G. S,, F. G. S. 
Music — Theory, &c. ... JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 

Piano and Harmonium _.., Herr Louis DiIxUI. 

Singing and Organ ... ... H. W. Monk, Esq., King’s Col. 
Drawing and Painting ... R. W. Buss, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D.D., F.G.8 


Terms and Particulars on application. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, NAR WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 

Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A., LL. D., 
M. R. I A., assisted by competent Masters. 
CoMMITTEE. 

JOHN CROSSLEY, Esa., J. P., Halifax, Treasurer. 

Rev. H. SANDERS, Wakefield, Hon. Secretary. 
Rev. Robert Bruce, M.A.,|T. W. Burnley, Esq., Gomersal. 

Huddersfield. George Clay, Esq., Dewsbury. 
Rev. Bryan Dale, M. A., Halifax. | James Dodgshun, Esq., Leeds. 
Rev. James Rae, B. A., Batley. | Esau Hanson, Esq., Halifax. 
Rev. J. Calvert, Attercliffe. |W. Hinmers, Esq., Southport. 
Rev. Jas. Collier, Earlsheaton. | W. H. Lee, Fag. P., Wakefield 
Rev. Chas. Ihgworth, York. | Joshua Taylor, Eeg., Batley. 
I. Briggs, Esq.,J.P., Wakefield. M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester. 

The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
announcing, that a new building has just been erected capable 
of accommodating one hundred Pupils, and specially adapted 
to secure their domestic comfort. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN, after the Midsummer vaca- 
tion, on Fripay, the lst of August, 1873. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

For Prospectuses, Terins, aud further information, apply to 
the Principal or Secretary. 


YicToria VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YO'ING LADIES, Conducted 
by Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
@ith the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


YDROPATHY !—JACKSON HOUSE, 
_MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE. 


Resident Proprietors and Managers—Mr, and Mrs. 
GEORGE BARTON. 


The house is 1 with every convenience ſor the full 
prosecution of the Hydropathic System, and possesses a high 
character for cleanliness and comfort. Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminently 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn and 


winter months. 
T 24s. 6d. to 318. 6d. per week. 
Prospectuses on application. 


DWARD WADSWORTH, ORGAN 

BUILDER, Ar RRT-SaUARE, MANCHESTER, esti- 

mates for New Instruments, Enlargements, and Tuning on 
application. 


1 LITTLE WANZER SEWING MACHIN E, 
Price £4 4s. 
EASY to LEARN. 
EASY to USE. 
EASY to PAY FOR. 
The WANZER SEWING MACHINES are EASY to 
LEARN 


Because they are worked with a Shuttle, the simplest way of 
forming the Lockstitch. 
EASY to USE. 

Because they are 2 aud can be worked on a table. 
ASY to PAY FOR. 

the price is low, a 

Consistent with a poy and well-made Machine, 
Price Lists and all information free. 


4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


MILL HILL SOHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Mastsr— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &e., &e. 

Vica-MasTser— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 


ASSISTANT MastTers— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, E.., F. E. I. S., Member of the 
Council of the Philologi iety, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of d,“ 


e., &c. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 
Lapr RxSIDENT— Miss COOKE, 


The SUMMER TERM commenced Tnunxs pax, the 24th 
April, 1873. 


For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, S. E. 

„ Palla COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PrincipAL: The Rev. SAMUEL NEWTH, M.A, 


Arrangements for Session 1873-74. 
Facutty or THEOLOGY. 


— T Rev. Tnouas BINNEY, 
LL. D. 

Biblical and Historical Theo- 

ln Rev. Jon Srouon ro, D. D. 
e e Rev. Joun Kennepy, D. D. 
Systematic Theology ......... * 3 A. Reprorp, M. A., 
New Testament Exegesis ... The PRINCIPAL. 
Old Testament Exegesis ...... Rev. MAuRIcE NENNIR. 
Ecclesiastical History ......... The PRINCIPAL, 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
ic, Mental and , Moral 


eee Rev. J. Raprorp THom- 
son, M. A. 

Mathematics and Natural 
1 — pe ree Wares Net ene The PRINCIPAL, 

nglis e and Litera- 

—— . . Rev. Lu. D. Bevan, LL. B. 
o H. M. Hewitt, Esq., M. A 
o RRR SE SS CRO Rev. Maurtce NENNER. 


Chemistry and Physiology... E. B. AVELING, Eeq., B.Sc. 


CANDIDATES seeking admission in September as Students 
for the Ministry are requested to send in their applications 
and Testimonials, as soon as possible, to the undersigned, at 
the College, Finchley New-road, Hampstead, N. W. 


WILLIAM FARRER, LL.B., Secretary. 
N EW COLLEGE, LONDON, 


The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING will be held at the COLLEGE, Finchley New- 
Road, on Frtpay EvENING, June 27th. The Chair will be 
taken at Six o’Clock by the Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR, 
M.A. One of the Senior Students will read an Essay on 
„Athanasius.“ The Chairman has promised to deliver an 
Address to the Students; and several other Ministers and 
gentlemen are expected to take part in the — 7 Sub- 
scribers and friends of the College are respectfully invited 


to attend. 
W. FARRER, LL. B., 0 
N. B.— The College is easily accessible by the Metropolitan 
and St. John's Wood Railway (Swiss Cottage Station), the 
North London and r — Junction (Finchley- road 
Station), and the Midland (Finchley-road Station). 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


HAD MASTER. 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M. A., Lond. 
Gold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
irst Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 

versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 


London. 
Seconp MASTER. 

JAMES SHAW, Esa., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Ireland; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

R. B. CONNELL, Esq., Exhibitioner, Cargill Scholar, and 
Priseman of the University of Aberdeen. 

A. D. CAMPBELL, Esq., Associate of the Royal College of 
828 

HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 

Rev. P. P. ROWE, M.A. London. 

HERMANN POMNITZ, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 

ial Prussian Government, and by the University of 
aris, 


Extra MASTERS. 
ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esgq., Student Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, Hong 
THOMAS ROBERTS, Esq., Chemistry. 
Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 


A cur to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
S. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT, 


assisted by superior English and Foreign 


[A COLLEGE, HILL HOUSE, GREAT 
MALVERN. 
Principals—The Misses GARLICK. Resident English 
and Foreign Governesses. Masters in daily attendance. 
Highest references. | 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHKS’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM will begin Monpay, June 16, 
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18 LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE | Auditors of the Society, which was seconded by Mr. Ward 


SOCIETIES, 
Tue Nineteenth Annual Meeting of these Societies was | | — 
— 8 er WA Fire Insurance Society was then 
larke, „ presiding. Secretary havin e | ceeded with. Secretary 
rr 


MODEL CHAPELS. 


ROSPECTUS of MODEL CHAPELS and 
Observations on Chapel Architecture, sent for three 
; or with one Photograph, twelve stamps; three for 


The Fire business n 
annual meeti ing, the latter of which were confirmed, next read — have been received for Mr. W. RANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury-pavement, E. C. 
the Report as follows: or which Policies TssTIMONIAL. 

BUSINESS.—The Directors of the Emperor Life Assu- | to £3,205,700. The London, Feb. 1, 1873. 
rance Society, in presenting their Nineteenth Annual Report, | have only amounted “ Dear Sir,—I was much pleased with the West Drayton 
have the pleasure to state that during the year they received | The plan adopted Chapel, . . at once elegant, commodious, substantial, and 
— he a mag for 4 to Erk aes and that 2 — the — cheap. Yours very truly, | 

olicies have been issued, amounting to , increas- | the Furniture therein, Assuring “ MAN. Presiden onference 
ing the total number of Policies ened to 14,445, for | Stock-in-Trade with other offices, has satisfac- “Mr — — e nn 
41. 225,727. | tory. The Directors are to extend their Agencies 3 : 
CLAIMS.—The Claims during the year, including 14 | in unrepresented districts out the United Kingdom 


Policies surrendered and 4 Endowments, have been $7 in | The Directors who retire and are eligible for re-election are | ( YHOICE FLOWER SEEDS FOR SPRING, 
to 2.41 Se. 8, Shaking the 9 te to 876 families 2 to Reg, Ke. 1 

’ . 9d., making t ts to ilies | w 4 . 
or representatives of the — e the commencement of | and James Jones, Esq. quad Rania al teenth yoo ory full 
the Society, £70,137. These Claims have been paid, in| The Chairman moved the adoption of the report. The Stampa. Twenty-f and Fifty V — 36 * enny 
accordance with the | ree of the Society, within caution and prudence em oyed in the management of the : ty-five * stamps 
days after proof of death, which has resulted in several | Life business 2 as strictly adhered to in the DANIELS BROTHERS, Seed Growers, Norwich. 
instances in new Proposals from the relatives and friends of | Fire Department. P . 


the assured. their determinati t to take a risky class of business, and 
‘ANNUITIES.—The sum of £300 has been received for he oma l his friends to aid — i 3 A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 


in the Fire as well as : 
the purchase of Annuities during the year, snd one annuity | in the 85 — The safest class of Insurance was With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
of £30 has ceased by the death of the annuitant at the | that of policies on ted THE CELEBRATED 


houses, 
advanced of eighty-six. with more than a mere interest of occupation; because a man 
AGENCIES.— Upwards of 300 New Agencies have been | who purchased and furnished a house to live in showed him- UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
established during the last six months, and a large increase | self to possess a 1 which was to a society a 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
; Font 9 


of business is expected during the current year. material guarantee. however, did not refuse ordin 1 F 
INVIDEND.The Directive resommnent a Dividend of 6 | taba, eee 


: 
: 


8 a Bonus of £1 per cent. on the Share Capital | as ee bak ee — n Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 

AS ore. v. eri il, F. G. S., pro the re-election 

RE-ELECTION OF DIRECTORS.— The Directors who | of the retiring Directors. The motion was seconded by Mr. WINES OF AUSTRALIA. 

retire and are eligible for re-election are Richard Harris, Esq., | Spriggs, who said with Insurance Institutions as with men, The “ Tintara” is a robust sustaining wine. It cannot 

N. J. Powell, Esq., and T. 8. Beck, Esq., M.D. there are some the more we know of them the less we like | develope acidity. It is grown on ironstone soil. It 
RE-ELECTION OF AUDITORS.—The Auditors who | them, while there are others, the better we know them the | high tonic a and is essentially a strengthening wine. 

are eligible for re election are George F. Larking, Esq., and | better we like them. The Emperor is one of the latter class; | Fuller cu of this and other wines can be had on 

James Jones, Esq. where the Office is best known it is steadily gaining in public | application at P. B. BURGOYNE’S, Head Offices, 50, Old 
The Directors would again urge upon all interested in the | estimation. : Broad-street, and London Wall, London, E.C. 

Society the importance of using their influence to extend the The retiring Directors were re-elected. In response to a 


business by inducing their friends to assure, that being the | resolution of thanks to the Secretary and Officers for their UININE WINE —as sup lied to the 
most certain way to increase its prosperity. services during the year, Sick and Wounded d * * 
The Secretary, on behalf of the Officials who had worked ö 9 1 this well 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and | together with him, — to thank the meeting for the vote medicine 1 * — too often preclude its adonti 7, 
balance-sheet, said that the Society was steadily progressing | just passed. He had greater confidence than ever in the | general tonic. The success which has attended Waters’ 
in public opinion, and had long laid the foundation of a — ultimate success of the Societies; and although they had Auinine Wine” arises from its careful ion th 
oak extensive business. (Hear, hear.) The report spoke for | been cautious, yet he believed they had built on a sure manufncturer. Each wineglassful — ottetas t Quin ine “ 
itself. The claims during the year had been unusually heavy, | foundation. (Hear, hear.) They had learnt a great deal by re salen tk Gk ea, Tk Gaoees 
but this would he the case in all companies at some — ; | experience, and as far as they had gone their premiums had the public to see that they have Waters’ Quinine Wine, for 
in some years they were comparatively light, and in others | always been considerably in excess in every year of the claims the — of Chance . a short time since 
they would be somewhat heavy. But, as a set off, since the | paid. He thought he might say the claims by death had | (licited the fact that 3 S Rene lye ne liege. 
end of the financial year they had had very few claims indeed, | never exceeded 60 per cent. of the premiums received. While | Guinine at all in the manuf a ee atten” A Genes 
which was an encouraging fact for the current year; and in | they had benefited 876 families, of course a iarge number of | ell Waters’ Quinine Wien of 80s. tet dean. 
this respect they hoped to be able to make a better state- — had lapsed, and they had to be supplied year by year | WATERS and WILLIAMS Ovi; _ 
ment twelve months hence. The Society had received the | by new business. He wished to impress on all concerned | House. 34 Eastcheap, London. A LEWIS and CO 
sum of £300 for the purchase of annuities, and one life had | the importance of recommending Life and Fire Assurance to Worcester P. Aten ” 
fallen in in this branch of the business; so that in future | their friends and associates. In these times new pe . ; 
they would be absolved from any further expense in this par- | were only to be obtained by great effort being put forth, and 


ticular case. This was a class of business the Directors | even the large commercial houses in the city, in this respect, THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 

desired to see increased, for annuities added very much to the | were finding themselves distanced by new houses, who em- O ONE SHO ULD BE WIT HOUT THE 
comfort of those persons who were of limited means, and ployed travellers to obtain business, It was important in BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
who might be disposed to make use of this investment, par- | the conduct of their business to extend their efforts; and he | Sarsaparilia is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 


ticularly in cases where they had no relatives to whom they | was persuaded the * adopted in appointing 300] most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
wished to leave their little all. This investment secured the | additional agents would be attended with corresponding | disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 


recipients a regular and certain income, and was thereby the | results, Already he was happy to say it was bi fruit, | plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
means of securing them from those corroding cares which were so for during the last two months the Societies had just doubled | removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
distressing, and under which many have given way altogether. | the amount of new assurances they had issued during any | morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
The Society had, during the past year, appointed addi- | two monthe of last * (Cheers.) That was most en- In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 78. Ed., 1.8. Od. Pills aua 
tional agents, and it might fairly be asked how it was with an | couraging; and he felt, with such arrangements and such | Ointment, each in boxes, 18. Id., 28. 9¢., 48. 6d., by post for 
increase of 300 new agencies, why the business had not | prospects, that he could speak with greater confidence than | 15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depot, 
increased to a proportionate extent; they must, however, | he had hitherto done of the progress of the business. 131, Fleet-street, London, Get the and blue wrapper 
consider that it took a considerable time to get these new with the old Dr.’s head in the centre. 

agencies into full operation, and no doubt could be enter- M Te LA Re Basu Se A Se 

tained that, during the ensuing year a large harvest would be , — OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
reaped from their exertions, Business might have been shown TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1873. EMBROCATION. The celebrated Effectual Cure 
to a greater extent had the Directors been more speculative A ements for the issue of lst, 2nd, and 3rd Class | for the Hooping Cough without internal Medicine. Sold by 
and less prudent. In reference to the last paragraph in the | Tourist Tickets, will be in force from May 26th to the 3lst | most Chemists, Price 4s. per bottle. Wholesale Agent, 
report, he wished to press upon them that they would be glad | October, 1873. Edwards, 38, Old Change, (formerly of 67, St. Paul’s), 
to see the business of the office very much increased, and they For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes issued by | London. 

wanted, not only the agents, but every gentleman, whether | the Company. 


Director, or Shareholder, or Insurer, to do what he could, in JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. R. ROBERTS’S OINTMENT, called the 
his own local circle, to promote that end. There appeared Derby, May 17, 1873. POOK MAN’S FRIEND, is confidently recom- 
every probability of more sanguine expectations being mended to the public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of 


realised. He hoped they might meet for some years to come, G SULLY’S PRIVATE AND | every description, and a certain cure for Ulcerated Sore 

rejoicing in the progress an rity of the Emperor Life @ COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and if o 2 years i a 5 

and Fire Assurance Societies, (Cheers. | FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Eusron-road, Kine’s Cross | Chilblains, Ulcers, Scorbutic Eruptions Pimples in the Face 
The resolution was carried unanimously. (Corner of Belgrave-street), Lon pon. Opposite the Mid- Weak and Iuflamed yee, Piles and Fistula, and 
Mr. J. Judd moved, That Mr. R. Harris, Mr. N. J. | land and Great Northern, and close to the London and | is a specific for those en which sometimes 

Powell, and Dr. Beck, be re-elected Directors of the Society.” | North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of | Vaccination. Sold in Pots 134d., 2s. * 

He said he had had the pleasure of knowing those gentlemen | the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from 1. 6d. Breakfast or| DR, ROBERTS'S PILULAZ ANT 

for some considerable time, and was well aware of the seal | Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all | AureRativs PIs, proved tby yeare’ 


and harmony with which they had worked with their col- | parts of the City continually. mvaluable remedy for that com 
. The fact that the Society was now drawing near its Extract rrom Vistrors’ Book. ? Scrofula, Glandular Swellings, larly those of 
majority should stimulate the Agents and Shareholders to use] “ Every attention and very comfortable.” &c. They are one of the best alteratives ever com 
every means for increasing their business, They must look | “The House comfortable and all things done well.” for parifying the blood and 
forward and not backward, and consider that old things had | Everything very satisfactory and charges moderate.” tions. They are efficacious also in 
passed away. Everwhere outside he heard the Society | “Every comfort and attention; very homely.” mild and superior Family Aperient that way be taken at all 
spoken of in the very highest terms, because of the safe and | A first-class home at cheap rates. times without confinement or of diet. Sold in Boxes 
careful character of its business, and the integrity and com- at 135 d., 28. 9d., 40. 6d., 11s., and each, 
mercial position of its Directors. YOUNG’S HALF-GUINEA TROUSERS, | Sold by the 3 BEACH aad BARNICOTT at 
Mr. Seaman (Totnes) seconded the motion. @ warranted all wool, and properly shrunk. The new | their Dispeneary, DPORT, and by all respectable Medi- 
Mr. Teulon moved,“ That a vote of thanks be presented to | Summer patterns, directions for self-measure, and illustrated | cine V , 
Gon ie tn, ee dog he poe ie ae | | OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—A(N) ICE LEC 
em for services during the past year.” For t : n. — : 
—— years Ty L the Society he had 106 oad. 100, ——— a TURS fee the WARM WEATHER, by * 
a ˖ that their management had been Go ilver, Copy ardner, with brilliant experiments. — Great success . 
wise and skilful, and that under it the Societyſhad progressed. Oe Ss. — I J George Buckland’s New Fairy Entertainment, THE EN- 
A society like theirs, cautious in its operations, stood firmly, Vanity Earlsheaton ‘Dewsbury e CH ANTED GLEN, written by Dr. Croft, “ Scenic effects 
and was a cheering contrast to the gigantic speculative con- : : of rare beau 


and K a dramatic dialogue that 
cerns, who, in their fall, had spread ruin and desolation around O LADIES.—The SHOWROOM of a | bristles with y cay te gee = 
them. : COSTUME WAREHOUSE has opened on a new | “Topics of the day handled with r.”—Daily 
Mr. Mann seconded the resolution. ile. The NEWEST FASHIONS in COSTUMES, | News. “The dialogue is sparkling, and abounds in genuine 
Mr. Bontems, C. C, and Deputy-Chairman, said the — Polonaises, and Fancy Goods, Millinery, | humour.”—Morning Post.—Lecture by Mr. King, SPRING 
Directors had laboured to give satisfaction to their con- | r Dresses in great variety. BUDS. A batch o Babies. HOW to GET to VIENNA, 
stituents, and had never m their services a question of Every article Wholesale price, marked plain figures. Ladies Mr. B. J. Malden.—A — FAIRY FOUNTAIN.— 
money. Sometimes it did not get the credit it deserved in | are invited to make an early inspection of the Millinery HE MYSTERIOUS YOUTH, Master Tylor Mags 
public estimation. The Society was really safer than it Department. Open Ten to Six.—24, Cursitor-street, Holborn, | other entertainments. Open twice daily, 12 to 5, and 7 to 1 
appeared to be. In the first place, they protected themeelves | nea, the Baptut Mission Ho l Admission 18. 
very much by re- insurance; then they were careful not to : 
incur more expense than was necessary in getting their 


business—not but what they desired to be as generous as 8 
possible to their ts, without transgressing the bounds of 5 1 1 


prudence. He did not think any Directors could look more 
carefully after the management of any society than they did, 
4: DOMESTI 
*. 440 
to their average duration. On the part of the 00 
to thank them for this vote of thanks. 


and he fourid that, since the commencement, they had 
Easy Terms of Purchase, when required, without 
increase of Price. 
R. Harris also expressed his thanks, in a few appro- Catalogues and Samples post free. 


accepted a great number of proposals, and paid a large sum 
SEWING MACHINES, 
priate remarks, for the passing of the resolution. 


away in claims; and every claim had been punctually met. 
Mr. Livingston (Glasgow) moved the re-election of the 1 AND 2, CHEAPSIDE; AND OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, 


SEWING MACHINES 

For all Manufacturing 
PRIZE MEDALS:— 

Paris, 1855; London, 1863 ; Paris 1867. 


(Cheers.) The condition of their lives was also very high as 
Directors he 
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THE EASIEST BOOTS IN THE WORLD. 

HALL & SONS Pannus Corium Boots give immediate 
relief to tender feet. Never drawing, or causing the least 
pain to corns, bunions, or other tenderness the feet are 


subject to 
is that of the Finest Calf, and are as 


ir *. 
Durable and Cheap as ordinary boots. ee 
Bordeaux Calf, Glove Kid, and every other description of 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Boots in great variety. 
HALL & SON, 54, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C.; and 
5, Stoke Newington-road, N. 


FACT.—ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR-COLOUR 
WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 


to become their original colour. This is guaranteed by Alex. 
Ross. It is merely n to damp the hair with it. Price 
10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in Alex. 

Ross’s CANTHARIDES OIL. It isa sure restorer of 

Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect is speedy. It 

is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d.; sent for 

stamps. as 

LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID.— 

It curls immediately straight and ungovernable Hair. 

It is of no consequence how straight or ungovernable the hair 
is when it is Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent for 54 stamps, 


LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIR RESTORER. 

It restores Grey Hair to its original colour in a few 

days. It increases growth and removes dandrift. Sold in 

U bottles at 38. 6d.; sent for stamps or P. O. Order. -A 
88, 248, High Holborn, London. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c., Lee should be made to 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans. Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


AMUE L BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, 


Mien TAYLORS, BOYS’ OUT- 
FITTERS, &c. 


~ AMUEL BROTHERS’ vast Stock (the largest 
in London) is divided into Nine Classes, Each piece 
of cloth and every garment is marked the class to which it 
belongs and the price in plain figures. 
AMUEL BROTHERS.—GENTLEMEN’S and 
YOUTHS’ ATTIRE, 
Accurate Fit. 
High-class Style. 
Durable Materials. 
’ Macy 1 — 
t Workmanship. 
NOTED FOR Permanent —— 
Superior Trimmings. 
Fashionable Designs. 
Gentlemanly Appearance. 
Wear-resisting Properties. 


EW SUMMER FABRICS. 
PRICE LIST. 


FURNITURE. 
ERSONS DESIROUS ‘of FURNISHING 
should apply to ALFRED BURRIDGE and CO. 
— G. RxxSs and Co.), Furniture Dealers, Drapers, and 
eneral Outfitters, 18 and 19, Russell-street, Covent-garden, 
where * can get what they require on very easy terms, on 
hire, or otherwise, (Estab. 1862.) 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 


Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, LON DON, 
direct attention to the following Articles, which may be ob- 
tained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen. 


pet PICKLES IN MALT VINEGAR. 


. 


APTAIN WHITES ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
Curry Paste and Curry Powder. 


me. 


— — — — — - —— 


IRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. 
Jones and Co., Tirhoot. a 


6 JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


LADE, warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with 


J AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
fined Sugar only, 


213 SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 


WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority), 
@ the Queen's Own,” with Patent Ridged Eyes, 
easy to thread and to work. H. Walker’s Needles for 
tapestry, chenille, point lace, embroidery, in fancy cases and 
crystal patent tubes; Penelope crochets, improved pins, 
pens, fish-hooks, &c. 
Alcester, and at 47, Gresham-street, London. 
Sold everywhere. 


The Use of 


THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


„Mok the BLOOD is the LIFE. — See 


Deuteronomy, chap. ii., verse 23. 


CE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure, 

It Cures Old Sores, 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 

Cures Scurvy Sores, 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular Swellings, 

Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 

From whatever cause arising. : 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from 1 to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test :ts value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and in cases containing six 
times the quantity, 11s. each—sufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in the ‘gt majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


SUMMER SUITS. | SUMMER COATS. 

Lael al ia 

eal i 

[Rae (AP | 6 

A n 25s. 215. 

B 21s. | 2888. 2888. 

C | 26s. | 38s. 33s. 

28s." D 83s. 4258. 428. 

75s. 83s. | Sis. E 42s. | 50s. 60s. 
818. 918. 348. F 45s. 55s. | 55s. 
94s. | 104s, 38s, (+ 65s. 65s. — 
102s. | 112s, — H 508. 708. — 
116s. | 130s. — 708. 818. — 

. 


All sizes of| Guide to 


* self - of All Perfect Unap- 
1 measure-| eve Cloths m — 
diate use, ment 1 tho- style in 

or to . 
measure. . 


ain eo ee ee eee 
Jen BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL. 


QAMUEL BROTHERS beg to notify to Parents 

and Guardians that they have just introduced a new 
Fabric for Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing that will resist any 
amount of hard wear. 


1 NE Ww « WEAR-RESISTING ” FABRICS 
are manufactured in every style of Juvenile Costume. 
i C class, 25s. 


Suit for a Boy four feet in 

Suit for a Boy four feet in height, D class, 30s. 6d. 

Price ing or descendi ing to size. 
ATE-HILL. 


8 5 
IAT NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
FASHIONS contains 43 Portraits of Boy Princes of 


Europe, E inisters, „ and Politicians, 
selected from all ranks and parties. Each Portrait (with 
brief biographical memoir) adorns a figure illustrating the 
newest aud most gentlemanly styles of costume. Price 6d., 
or gratis to purchasers. \ 


Patterns and 575 to self. measurement sent free. 
AMUEL OTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON, E. C. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. —The approach 
of spring indicates the necessity of medicine to puri 
the blood and strengthen the system against the effects of 
change of weather, and the advent of summer. KAYE’S 
2 pst 1 being N of v e matter, 

y ou t uids, will be found t t spri 
e ca 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
eines, at 1s, 1}d., 28. 9d., and 48. Gd. per box, 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 
SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents, 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the diges- 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while they also 
efficiently oy gg Bows place of the oil when the stomach can- 
not tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle, price from 2s. to 21s. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES. 
THE ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR, 
Is only manufactured by 


JOHN BURGESS & SON, 
107, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Established 1760. 


HE COAL TAR PILL (WRIGHT'S 
PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS).—They act 
doubly —cleansing, at the same time disinfecting. A boon 
to the rich and poor. — 


HE COAL TAR PILL (WRIGHT'S 
PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS).—From their 
purifying qualities these Pills cannot be too highly recom- 
) mended to Females. They correct sickness of the stomach, 
cure headache, and are the best known remedy for those 
painful affections— Hemorrhoids (piles). 


00 it. R 
1 PlILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS). — They 


sweeten the breath, give 23 to the nerves, regu- 
late the liver, the stomach, the kidneys; restore sleep, and 

ive new strength to the failing system. Sensation after 

aking—An egreeable warmth along the mucous membrane; 
a sound, refreshing mg that night. After effects—A Jolly 
exuberant feeling. In boxes, Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. Sold 
by all Chemists, W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Southwark - 
street, London, Manufacturers of the celebrated Coal Tar 


| Soap (Wright’s Sapo Carbonis Deteryens), 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
“ Nothing can be found at all equal to it.”—Court Circular. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

“A packet can be easily obtained, and its delicate 
flavour and fine aroma secure its adoption as a beverage for 
breakfast or supper.“ Standard. ; 


Frs EXTRACT OF COCOA. 
The pure Cocoa Nib deprived of its superfluous oil. 
N.B.—A sample, post free, on application. 
J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 


DGINGTON’S GARDEN NETTING, the 

cheapest and most durable, Id. per square yard, or in 
quantities of 250, 500, or 1,000 yards, carri 
EpaGtneTon’s CRICKET and.GARDEN 
prettiest. : : 
EpaeinetTon’s Marquess for hire are the most hand- 
some and capacious. ‘ 

Epeineton’s Rick CLorns for sixty-eight years have 
maintained their celebrity as the best. : 

TIFFANY Scrim CANVAS, and every other kind of Net- 


ENTS are the 


ting. 
4 uantity of good second-hand Government Tents for 
sale, — Snes 
Sample of material free on application. 
Be particular—FREDERICK EDGINGTON and CO., 
52 (only), Old Kent-road, London, S. E. 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS of CREAM- 

LAID NOTE, and 1,000 ENVELOPES, suitable for 

the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, on receipt of P. O. O. for 
10s. 6d. ; 500 each, 5s. 6d. ; 2,000 each, 20s. 

THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk 
street, London, E. C. Established fifty years. 
N.B.—Every description of stationery (in reasonable 
quantities) at the wholesale price. 


HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 

“Ts pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon. 
Observer. 

“ Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
gp Bg News. a on 
* packets, containing six varieties, post free One 

illing. 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


ANAHANS LL WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled 
werfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
randy. Note the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded 


“KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Depdt, 20, Great Titchfield-street, 
xford-street, W. 


ANTIPELLICULAIRE. 


— Harmless, and Refreshing. 
The only cure for Scurf. 
No one should be without ANTIPELLICU- 
LAIRE 


Sold everywhere in elegant toilet jars for 3s. 
each. Ask your chemist, hai „or 
perfumer, they will get it for you. If you 
og — 1 3s. 6d. in stam 

O. O., and it wi sent carriage paid by 

MAZET and CO., 109, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, City. 

Wholesale of K Hovenden and Sons, 5, Marl- 
borough-street, Regent-street. 

Newbery and Sons, 37, Newgate-street, London. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIX 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked te 

ive relief in C Colds, and all, Pulmonary Diseases. 

stead 2 fi 0 oP secon Wrenn yield momen 
relief at the expense eebli digestive organs, an 
thus — tae debility * lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 

SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the Anti-Lancet,” says : 
*I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 


only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 


strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumpti 
Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night Sweats, Quinsy, an 
all — of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 18. 9d., 4s. 6d,, and 118. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

„ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. : 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


observed :—It will be an incalculable boon 
think. 


| who can read and 


June 18, 1873. 


— — 


— 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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WwW G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
* 


“CLEANLINESS,” 

The Proprietor to CAUTION the Public inst 
being yam one, od — 1 — tradesmen, who, with a 
view of ge 7 rofit, are manufacturing and ven ling 
SPURIOUS I ATIONS of the above 

Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 

And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 

Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 36s.; best Inland, 34s.; best 
Coke, 26s. Cash prices—Central Office, 13, Cornhill; West 
End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


O AL 8.—LEA and CO. 8 PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 36s.; Hartlepool, 35s.; best 
41 Page | best Silkstone, 34s.; new Silkstone, 33s. ; 
best Clay Cross, 34s.; Primrose, 32s.; Derby Bright, 31s. ;. 
Barnsley, 31s. ; Kitchen, 28s.; Hartley, 28s.; Cobbles, 27s. ; 
Nuts, 27s.; Steam, 28s.; Coke, 26s. 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered thorongh screened. Depots, ep ce! and High- 

te, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road ; 

reat Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Hollo- 
way; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. 


DEATH OF BARON LIEBIG. 


» ESPECTFUL NOTICE is given by LIEBIG’S 

| EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY (Limited) that 
the Guarantee Certificate of Genuineness of Quality, signed 
hitherto by Baron Liebig and Professor Max von Pettenkofer, 
will in future, in accordance with Baron Liebig’s own direc- 
tions made many 2 ago, be signed by his Colleague Pro- 
fessor Max von Pettinkofer, the eminent Chymist, and by 
Hermann von Liebig, son of Baron Liebig, who has been 
acting as his special assistant in the Analysis of the Com- 
pany's Extract. Thus the excellence of the well-known 


standard quality of Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat will 
continue absolutely unaltered. 


1 ELECTRICITY LIFE ?—This question is 

treated upon in a little work, which may be 
obtained 3 three stamps) from J. L. PU L- 
VERMACHER, 194, Regent-street, W., 


London, 
Entitled, : 
EDICAL ELECTRICITY : ITS USE and 
ABUSE. HOW to CURE RHEUMATIC, 
NERVOUS, MUSCULAR, and FUNC- 
TIONAL DISORDERS, &c., by SELF- 
APPLICATION, for three stamps, through 
all booksellers. 


OW to CURE RHEUMATIC, NERVOUS, 
MUSCULAR, and FUNCTIONAL DIS- 
ORDERS, &c., by SELF-APPLICATION. 
Read “MEDICAI, ELECTRICITY: ITS 
USE and ABUSE,” three stamps. 


J. L. PULVERMACHER, 194, Regent-street, W., London. 


OTICE of REMOVAL. —TIDMAN’S SEA 
SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to announce their 
REMOVAL from Wormwood-street to 21, WILSON- 
STREET, FINSBURY, London, E.C., where all communi- 
cations should be addressed. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from the 

“foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. Hassall 

and other eminent chemists, who strongly recommend it as 

He! pee: to the rock and other salts previously used, It 

is the only efficient substitute for sea-bathing.—Tidman and 

Son, removed from Wormwood-street to 21, Wilson-street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for prancing a real 

sea bath in your own room. ay be used warm, 
tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to each gallon 
of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, in bags and 
boxes of 7 lb., 14lb., 28 lb, 56 lb., 1 cwt. Beware of 
imitations. 


MAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, produces 

astonishing effects in cases of debility, lassitude, &c. 
It invigorates more effectively and ae | than any other 
remedy. Sold in bags and boxes by Chemists and 
Droggiat N. B.- Particularly see that each packet bears 
our trade mark. | 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 
_ of the age, presenting to every one the pleasures of sea 
bathing without necessity of a residence on the coast. 
Baths 2 with this salt may always be obtained at the 


Argyll aths, Argyll-place, Regent-street, and 5, New Broad- 
street. 


I SEA SALT is not merely a healthful 

luxury, but has produced really wonderful effects in 
many cases of gland swelli 
neuralgia, sprained joints, &c.—Sol 
gists. Beware of imitations. 


PU S8 SEA SALT, used daily, immensely 
benefits weakly infants, s the li e- 
t 


8, rheumatic affections, 
by Chemists and Drug- 


trengthening 

veloping the muscles, and invigorating the whole system. I 

greatly assists in forming a sound constitution, Sold by 
hemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


FAYPMAN'S SEA SALT should be used in every 
. nursery. Its strengthening powers are there 
exhibited in the i Por very young 


most 


arene 1 4 is 92 to any other 
on w the process 

in its manufacture all the ma ond ie cottons dialer 
ties of sea-water, eliminated in other cases by the ordinar 

operations of refining and purifying, are retained in fu 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT. effectually relieves 
tender feet. They should be bathed night and — 
with a solution prepared by dissolving five or six ounces 
2 0 Sold 


the salt in a f cold water. by Chemists and 


Druggists. Beware of imitations—Tidman and Son, 21, 


Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When purchasing this 


article, assure yourself of its verity by seeing 
that every package bears our well-known trade mark—a bag 
on which are the words, Tidman’s Sea Salt.”—Sidman and 
Son, 21, Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E.C, 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is 


recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been ad 


strongly 
tional worship. 
ded. Specimen copies will be sent by post te 


Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘‘PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 


States, Canada, and the West Indies. 


Upwards of Five Hundred Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees. 


Address, the Rev. J. T 


. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


„We have been glad to receive from the 


which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling oat 


special features to recommend it—we find an ‘ Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s 


mend the book in stron 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. 
“The arrangement is 


t terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the — as well ag the 
tral terprising spin — tist. 


ublishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
good taste have controlled the selection.” —-Nonconformist, 
“This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small pri 


de Special Gort” We com 


We thank the trustees for their en 
articularly excellent, and the range . 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 


of topics extensive. editors have laboriously 


> 


prices. 
required. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at 


moderate 


he Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominational title-pages if 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen — will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. 


Prospectuses, wit 
Budge Row Chambers, E.C. 


full particulars, sent on application. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
stasiiseeED D E AN E S. 42.1170. 


— 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREBE. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., 19s., 25s., 35s., 40s. 
Electro Forks—Table, 26s. to 4%s.; Desert, 17s. to 33s. 
„ Spoons, „ 268. to 44s.; „ 178, to 348. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 216., 56s. 95s. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, £3 10s., £7 108., £12 10s. 
Dish Covers, Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £12. 
Electro Cruets, Six Glass—35s., 63s., 848. 
„ Liqueurs, 40s., 60s., 768., 90s. 
Lamps—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, from 448. 
Coal-Scuttles and Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Clocks—English, French, and American. 
China and Glass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


Fenders—Bright, 488. to £15 16s. ; Bronze, 9s. 6d. to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 18s. ; 3-do., 562s. ; 56-do., £6 6s. 

Glass, 8-light, 65s. ; 5-light, £5 106. 
Kitcheners—London-made, 4-feet, £14 1658. 

5 Cheap, 3 ft. 6, £3 178. and £6 16s. 

Kitchen Utensils—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Turnery Goods, Brushes, ac. 
Tools Gentlemen's Chesta, Ho Youths, &. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &0. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street) LONDON BRIDGE. 


NTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and — requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare 75 any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Boo 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” —_ in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 
Designed and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
don-bridge, S. E. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PBRRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


unn AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 


Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 


CORKS BRANDED R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, and 
W of R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. Lon- 


don Agents: -W. Best and Son, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth, 


“AGUA AMARELLA” 


Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at | O 


age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


ASE for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S, 
2 and see that you have none other than their genuine 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel- , 93, Upper Thames-street, London, 


required 


Cor in BED for INVALIDS, by using 
, the VICTORIA INVALID REST, which enables the 
invalid to sit up in bed for meals, „ e., without 
aC 


fatigue.— Illustrated ag and prices —* Invalid 
Rest Depot,“ 19, Lam onduit-street, W.C. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITR’S MOO-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 

the body, is recommended for the fo wing i and 
advantages :— Ist. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to or excoriate * It may be worn 
body, ight or 

without the 


with equal comfort in any position of 
th. It admits of every kiud of exercise 
perfectly con- 


day ; 
slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is 
rom ‘ 

„We do not hesitate to give to this invention our - 
fied approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 


State Gazette. 
eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
Professor of M. in 
Hospital, &c.; C. G. 
u Esq., Surgeon to the Royal Westminster hthal. 
mic Hospital: Esq,, F.R.S., Assistan n 
to King’s College Hospital ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeou wr bev = 
n Hosp 


Surgeon to the 
"RCS. 


Esa., 

Truss 

“yo tive Ci alar be had b and the Truss 
ive Circular may ? 

(which — fail to fit) can be Fond Mare 

ing the circu 


by post, 
mference of the body, two inches 


— 12. WHITE, 238, PI LY, LONDON. . 

5 Price ee 16s., 218., 268. 7d., and 318. 6d., 
ostage, 
Prise’ of 2 Double Truss, Sls. Od, 428, and 82s. 6d, 


Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. — 8 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John Post 
fice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 


Braszic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made 
the Faculty as being elastic and com- 


Sept Ra er 
d LEGE. VARICOSE VEINS, SPR 
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in tex and and is 
five an Meer; stocking. Priee K 6d. Te. 64., Toa. and 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londen, 
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NEW WORK BY BISHOP COLENSO. 
On Friday next, the 20th inst., in 8vo, 


1223 on the PENTATEUCH and the 
, MOABITE STONE; with Appendices, containing 
I. The Elohistic Narrative; II. The i ry of the 
Exodus; III, The ian Cross. By the Right Rev, 
Joun WILuiaM Corso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 


_» London 1 Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, 
OTES on the PARABLES, according to 
Literal and Futurist Principles of Interpretation. By 
Mrs. MacLacntan, of Machlachlan. Crown 8vo, price 4s. 
Lately published by the same Author, 


NOTES on the UNFULFILLED PROPHECIES 
of ISAIAH, addressed to the Jew first, and also to the 
Gentile. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


NOTES on the BOOK of REVELATION. Post 


Svo, 6s. 


NOTES on REFERENCES and QUOTATIONS in 
the NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES from the 
OLD TESTAMENT. Post 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh. 
James Nisbet and Co., London. 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d., 


Fir NOT FAIRY TALES: Brict Notes 
on Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “ Literature and Dogma.” 
By Henry Dunn. 


‘Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. eh 


Hyer and VOICE: Instrumental Music in 

the W * of the Christian Church not Divioely 

Authorised. By J. Giascow, D. D., Irish Gen. Assem. 
Prof. of Or. Lang. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. , 
BXTRACTS.FROM NOTICES, 

„Dr. G. 2 much learning and acute criticism into the 
field. . . He certain) 
against instruments.“ h Courant. 

“A very calm, learned, and exhaustive treatise. Dr. G. 

music in Christian worship is un- 
authorised and unlawful. We cordially recommend his 
5 „ 5 
“ Dr. G., on many grounds, is eminently qualified to form 
a scriptural opinion. He refutes, one tie. the various 
. His criticism is ex- 
haustive and unanswerable. We commend this very able 
aud seasonable book.” — Ballymena Observer. 

“One of the most | y treatises that have yet issued 
from the press against the use of musical instruments. 
Thoroughly sifting and exhaustive.” —Belfast Weekly News. 

Johustone and Hunter, Edinburgh: Aitchison, Belfast. 

May be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED COLONIAL PAPER. 
Just Published, No. I., price 6d., the 
A USTRALASIAN SKETCHER with Pen and 
encil. is Journal is issued by t rietors of 
the Melbourne Argus” and . and will arrive 
in this country every month by the Australian mail. It is 


intended to t the picturesque phases of Colonial 
i social life, natural scenery, new buildings, works of 
4 


art and industrial „portraits of distinguished colo- 
nists, and other — 5 — calculated to interest not 

aly the people of every part of Australia, but also their 
friends in the old country. n paper 


will a Chronicle of the Month’s News, Local Stories, 
and and Descriptive Sketches. 
The tions in No I. consist of Portraits of Sir G. F. 


Otway; crossing plete cn : > Murray ; 
Queensland Annexe; Cormorants’ Nests ; Ceremony of 

in New of Victoria ; Thumb-nail Sketches 
Corners; the Intercolonial Race on the Yarra. 


Office, Cornhill (entrance C Alley). i 2 
— . — or .d. — an 9 


mund Réition, price $0. 6d, cloth, 
Nen BUT CHRIST ; or, the Sinner’s Only 
. Hope. By RonnzT Boyp, D. D. 


loving, persuasive, attractive to all classes 
of readers, and extensive circulation. 


London: Hamiltou and Co, E Wh: Thos. C. Jack. 


Bixtieth ice One Pei. 6s. 6d. per 100 
(post free 7s. Gd.), or ls. perc, post free. 


ISESTABLISHMENT ana DISENDOW- 

ENT of the ESTABLISHED CHURCHES of 

GLAND and SCOTLAND. Statement by the Com- 

mittee of the Synod of the United Presbyterian Church of the 

grounds which justify and demand prosecution of this object 
W. Oliphant and Co., 57, Frederick-street. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
In Three Vols., Imp. 8vo, £1 11s. 6d., 
A New EpITION, NOW READY, OF 
D. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY, 
condensed by the Rev. Ropert Newton Tobxo. 


Landen: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapeide. 


Being a New and Enlarged Edition 


Just published, printed on Toned Paper, square 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


THE STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 
TOLD TO CHILDREN. 
BY MARK EVANS. 


of THEOLOGY for CHILDREN. 


“The book t out is expressed with admirable sim- 
— and force. - We have seen nothing of the kind that we 
ave Mood besten, and it really fills a great want.”—Spec- 


tator, 7th Dec. 

= It is a book far above the common run of religious books 
for children, and written by a cultivated man who knows 
distinctly what he means, and knows also how to say it 
plainly.” —QGuardian. 

“ His aim is to make clear to a child’s comprehension the 
message of the Gospel.... Of the method which the 
author has pursued in attempting to realise his object, we 
can speak in the highest terms... Full of careful analysis 
and tender appeal; and while eminently calculated to inte- 


Extracts from Notices of the First Edition. 


rest children, it is certainly no less likely to touch their 
hearts aud help them to a better appreciation of the grand 
eternal verities of the Christian religion. Nonconformist. 
„We have nothing but the warmest and sincerest com- 
mendation for this admirable little work. We wish it a wide 
circulation.”—Literary World. * 
“The author has presented, in most simple and familiar 
language, the deepest mysteries of revelation and the 
sweetest promises of God. Notwithstan the extreme 
simplicity of these we fancy that t are many 
children of an older growth who will heartily thank Mark 
re for his sweet, holy, gentle words.“ — British Quarterly 
eview. ) 


By the same Author, shortly to be published, 


GREAT TRUTHS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 
TOLD IN QUESTION AND ANSWER. } 


London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136, Strand, W. O., and 10, Little Tower Street, E. O0. 


Kitto’s. Illustrated Family Bible: 


2 vols., 4to, 2,500 . 800 Engravings, handsome 
cloth, One Guinea. Additions by the Rev. Canon 
BIRks, M.A. 35,000 sold. 


Family Worship. Small 4to, 384 pp., 300 Engravings, 
bevelled boards, elegant gilt, 6s. 


Sunday Half-Hours, in 52 Chap- 
ters. Clot 


h gilt, red edges, 192 pp., 8vo, 200 Woodcuts, 
16 full-page Illustrations, price 3s. 


The Class and the Desk, in Four 


Volumes, embracing the whole Bible; with Notes, Out- 
lines, References. By the Revs. J. C. Gray and C. 8, 
CAN. 3s. each, post free. 


The Class and the Desk Re-issue: 
in 48 Weekly Nos., at 2d. each, 
with Wrapper. Mo. J now Ready. 
Nearly 50,000 volumes Sold, 
justifies this announcement of 


Re-issue, 
„ Prospectuses free on application. 
JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Paternoster-row, E.C, 


TIE ONE NUNDRED and FIFTH ANNI- 
/ VERSARY of the 


COUNTESS df HUNTINGDON’S COLLEGE, 
e will be held on Tuurspay, June 26th, 


Divine Service will commence at Eleven o’clock. 

The Annual Sermon will be preached by the Rev. J. 
GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A. 

hog e e Ove edocs THOMAS 

past One o’clock—Sir 
POWELL BU TON, Bart., will preside. 

At half- Four o clock, the Prises and Certificates of 
Honour will be distributed. 

Tickets for dinner and Tea, 5s., and for Tea, ls., may be 
obtained from the Secretary, at the College Rooms, 13, 
Biomfield-street, E. C., and are only to be secured prior to 
the day of the — 12 Early application is necessary. 

Trains leave the Great teru Station, Bishopsgate-street, 
wd — Waltham and Cheshunt Stations, at 9.15 and 10.15 
o'elock. 


HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 
EVIDENTIAL DISCOURSES AT ST. GEORGE’S 
HALL, LANGHAM.-PLACE. | 
On Monpbay EVENING next, June 23rd, an ADDRESS 
will be given by the Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 
Subject :—‘‘ The Fulness of Times; or, the Condition of the 
World at the Advent of the Lord.” The Chair will be taken 
at 8 o’clock by Major-General BURROWS, R.A. Admis- 
| sion free. Subsequent Discourses as follows :—June 30th, 
Rev. W. pay” M. A., Literary Criticism and Christian 
Belief.” July 7th, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
“The present Aspect of Christian Evidences.” 
P. BARKER, M. A., Secretary. 
2, Duke- street, Adelphi, W. C., June, 1873. 


PRING HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


The THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY will be held at 
the COLLEGE, on Tugspay, June 24th. Business Meet- 
ing at 12.30 p.m. Annual Address to the Students at 6.30 
by Rev. R. HALLEY, D. Dv. 

Appli for admission into the College next session 
be made without delay to the Honorary 


Spring Hill College, Birmingham, ew 


A 22 of 
ven to 
2 of Trustees in 
Se iti 


Superior Toned Paper, sixteen pages, One Penny Monthly, 
CATHOLIC SERMONS: Select Dig. 


eminent Ministers oF ALL DeNoMINATIONS. 
the Authors. No. V., for June, with the 


EA x INSURANCE COMPANYS 
Established 1807. (For Lives oxLx.) 


79, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
A Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
Expenses of ent under 3 per cent, 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, 
Actuary and Secretary 


STEEL NOISELESS 


LARK’S PATENT 


C 


Children’s Services: a Book of | 240 


Hy aaa FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETIES, 52, Cannon-street, London, E. C. 

Fire Insurances on Brick-built Dwelling Houses effected at 
ls. 6d. for £100. On Furniture therein, at 28. for £100. 
Annuities granted for each £100, to persons aged sixty, 
per annum; to persons aged seventy, £14 36. 2d. per 
annum. a 

Policy Notes issued payable to bearer, by which persons 
under thirty-two years of age may, by one payment of the 
sum of from £4 to £5, assure fur £10, with the privilege of 
withdrawing the whole sum paid with 3 per cent. interest, as 
from a Savings’ Bank, at any time. 

For the usual Forms of Life Assurance, Prospectus, &c., 


apply to 
EBENEZER CLARKE, F. S. S., Sec. 
Agents wanted in unrepresented Districts. 


2 ASSURAN * 9 OF SCOT: 


AND. 
126, Priuces-street, Edinburgh. 
86, King William-street, London. 

This Society undertakes every description of Life Assu- 
rance business. se 

ge Tables for Ministers of Religion. 

oderate Premiums. 
Non-Forfeiture of Policies. 


ALFRED BRYANT, Resident Secretary. 
G. SMYTHE, General Manager. 


Agents and Canvassers required. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
* a every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


Everybody contemplating a Tour to Vienna, or any part of 
iri the — Sly should consult 


COOK'S CONTINENTAL TIME-TABLE ANB 
TOURIST able 


The cheapest, most concise and simple Guide to all the 
Principal Lines of Railway, Steamers, aces, etc, on 
the Continent of Europe. Also the Through Services 
between London, Paris, Cologne, &., and the Principal 


. 


Cities of the Continent, arranged alphabetically; 


WITH EIGHT SECTIONAL MAPS, 


Specially engraved by Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnstone; full 
directions as to Passports, Foreign Currency, &c. The 
whole specially compiled and arranged under the personal 
supervision of Thos. Cook and Son. 

rinted and Published by Thos. Cook and Son, at their 
Chief Offices, Ludgate Circus, Fleet-street, London, and sold 
by Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son. Price 18.; by post, ls. 2d. 


ARMING in AMERICA.—There are a 
Number of FARMS FOR SALE in the best Sections 

of Virginia, varying in price from 12s. per are as 
beautiful, * and homelike as any in For 
an 


all information address the Secretary, 
34, New 2 


be : 
Colonial Estates Exchange Agency, 
— Ludgate-hill, London, E. C. 
Fu LANDS FOR SALE in the UNITED 
STATES. | 


The Burlingt Railread, Company 


ffers for Sale vi Pri 7 Four, Six, 
0 or Sale, at a Low Price, on or 
Credit, with interest at favourable rates, and in quantities to 
suit purchasers, its Lahds in the great Agricultural States of 

IOWA AND NEBRASKA, 
eligibly situated on the Ohi 
route 


and 
the Atlantic and the Penile. 
ion in reference to the character and cost of 


HAMILTON A. HILL, General Agent. 
— 


ARTHUR n Bouverie 
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Street, Londen.— Wednesday, une 18, 
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